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TOPeS OF THE DAY 


HOPES FOR A TARIFF COMMISSION 


RRESPECTIVE of its outcome, the long and essentially un- 

scientific wrangle over tariff schedules has disposed the press 

to cogsider the Senate’s provision for a permanent tariff commis- 

sion far more seriously than it has regarded suggestions to the 

same end in former years. The paragraph in the Aldrich Bill 

embodying what may prove to be the first effective movement 
toward “taking the tariff out of politics,” reads: 


“To secure information to assist the President in the discharge 
of the duties imposed upon him by this section, and information 
which will be useful to Congress in tariff legislation and to the 
officers of the Government in the administration of the customs 
laws, the President is hereby authorized to employ such persons 
as may be required to make thorough investigations and examina- 
tions into production, commerce, and trade of the United States 
and foreign countries, and all conditions affecting the same.” 


While regarding this clause as far from satisfactory, in that the 
power and authority to be allowed the President’s investigators is 
anything but adequate, the Philadelphia Worth American greets 
it as “the weakling we hope some day may develop into a real 


tariff commission.” Further this paper says: 


“Of course, there is not the least doubt that an imperative 
national need is the creation of a permanent, expert body, such as 
every civilized government save ours possesses, not to legislate, 
but to study economic conditions at home and abroad, with no 
purpose save the perfection of the American system of protection 
in the interest of commerce, labor, and the nation’s prosperity. 

“The lesson has been brought home to the people as it never 
was before, that American business no longer should be allowed 
to remain the shuttle-cock of American politics. 
formed and advised by the scientific knowledge gleaned by a body 
similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission, acting for no sel- 
fish interest nor any one locality, thereby would be enabled to 
alter at intervals, as conditions changed, one or a dozen of the 
4,000 items in the tariff schedules. 

“But there would be an end of periodical upheavals of the 
country’s entire commerce while Congressmen, greedy for their 
local industries and eager for favor from leaders as ignorant and 
as selfish as themselves, wrangled and dickered to work out a 
patchwork, hybrid injustice affecting $325,000,000 of the nation’s 
annual revenue. 

“It is no new idea. It is simply the sane taking of a leaf from 
the book of every progressive foreign nation, from Germany to 
Japan. The American people simply are learning the lesson a 
little late.” 


The North American states that a thousand commercial asso- 
ciations having a total membership of more than half a million 
corporations, firms, and individuals, with a total capitalization of 


Congress, in-" 


more than $14,000,000,000 have voiced a demand for this innova- 
tion in American tariff-making. 

But the New York Journal of Commerce, stigmatizing the clause 
as “the tariff-commission sham,” points out that it is an integral 
part of the so-called maximum and minimum section, and merely 
empowers the President to ascertain whether “undue discrimina- 
tion” against the United States in the tariffs of other countries 
shall make it advisable for him to proclaim the imposition of the 
maximum rates against taxable imports from such countries. 
Says The Journal of Commerce: 


“There is nothing in this about a commission or a ‘board’; 
nothing about any regular appointments, the number of persons 
that may be ‘employed,’ or the compensation to be paid, or about 
any specific duties of those employed or any reports upon the re- 
sults of their inquiries. The evident purpose is to enable the 
President to get, in his own way, the information that is to enable 
him to decide whether the ‘minimum tariff’ is to be granted or 
withheld and in what cases. All'the rest is a sop to those who 
have been demanding a tariff commission, and if they are to swal- 
low it, and with it the whole maximum and minimum section, they 
are easily gulled by the crafty politicians who have been shaping 
this bill and playing one interest against another to work it through 
in a shape to suit themselves and those they represent. The man- 
ufacturers’ and merchants’ associations of the country ought to 
know better than to be caught with that kind of chaff. The net is 
spread in plain sight of any bird with wit enough to discern what 
it is there for.” 


As to the relative value of an official commission this paper 
continues : 


“What we need is not so much a commission to help carry out 
the present tariff policy, as exhibited in the. Aldrich perversion of 
the Payne Bill, as a change in tariff policy. So long as this crazy 
system of excessive protection for everybody that demands it, this 
log-rolling of protected interests to get what they want, and poli- 
ticians in a bargain with them to give them all they want in return 
for party support, local or general, is tolerated, any tariff com- 
mission provided for by the advocates or defenders of that policy 
will only serve the purpose of giving it continued effect, of per- 
petuating it. When our people can get Representatives elected to 
Congress who are in favor of a rational revision of the tariff, in 
accordance with some principle besides that of robbery for the 
satisfaction of greed, a policy for the benefit of the people of the 
country and their industry and trade, instead of the profit of local 
combinations exacting tribute from the great mass of producers 
and consumers, then it may be that a commission would be use- 
ful in working out the problem of legislation. We are not there 
now, and to sustain this Aldrich sham is neither intelligent nor 
moral.” 


Other papers take a much more hopeful view, admitting the in- 
adequacy of the provision, but seeing in it the establishment of an 
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important principle. Thus the Boston Christian Science Monitor 
said shortly after the Tariff Bill reached the conference stage : 
“The bureau thus contemplated is far from being what the ad- 


vocates of a tariff commission desire; but they see in it, as the 
President evidently does, a first step in the right direction. On 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT VERSUS THE NATION—AS COM- 
PARED BY CONGRESSMAN DILLPICKLE. 


—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


the other hand, the sticklers for what they take to be a constitutional 
prerogative think they see in the measure the entering wedge of a 
scheme which is intended to take away from the House of Repre- 
sentatives its right to fix the rates of duty. In this connection it 
is openly asserted that Mr. Payne has never been friendly to the 
commission proposal, and that his antipathy to it is shared by his 
colleagues on the conference committee. Moreover, we have it 
with equal positiveness that Speaker Cannon and other prominent 
members of the House organization concur in Mr. Payne’s view, 
and would back him -up in his determination to eliminate the tariff- 
bureau provision were it not for the determination of the President 
to have it retained. 
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UncLe SAM—* Hurry up, Bill; I can’t hold her!”’ 
—Rogers in the New York Hera/d. 


{July 31, 


“Formal action has not yet been taken by the conference com- 
mittee with regard to this matter, but from all appearances the 
President has already achieved a victory. He has taken the posi- 
tion that it is and will be impossible intelligently and correctly to 
carry out the party policy of making the duties conform to the 
difference between the cost of production here and abroad, until a 
method other than the ex farte one of hearing testimony from in- 
terested manufacturers shall be adopted. 

“The important thing is, that if the excuse for a tariff commis- 
sion shall be incorporated in the present revenue measure it is 
likely to grow to full proportions. Even the manufacturers—or, 
to use the more comprehensive term, the producers—complain that 
the schedules are not intelligently and skilfully constructed under 
the present method. The adoption of the commission method 
seems inevitable if the bureau provision is retained. The sticklers 
for prerogative will find that it deprives the House of Representa- 
tives of no right or privilege, since, of necessity, that body must 
act upon the recommendations of the commission. 

“The country should be, and will be, grateful to President Taft 
for the courageous stand he has taken in behalf of the one provision 
in the Tariff Bill which gives promise of ultimate reformation of 
our customs-revenue system.” 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON INCOME 
TAXATION. 


S tho in order to prevent the apathy which the advocates 
- of the income-tax provision in the Tariff Bill have said is 
their chief fear, Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court, by condemning the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, has made the discussion livelier than ever. In h’s much- 
quoted Milwaukee address Justice Brewer said: 


“But now, after the hue and cry of a day, we must have the 
privilege of income taxes by the Government. Supposing that 
law passes, as I presume it will, and Congress sees fit to levy in- 
come taxes on all the income received from substantial, direct 
personal property and real estate, what will the States do in case 
they need large sums of money for their own revenue ? 

“The power to tax, as John Marshall said, is the power to des- 
troy. If once you give the power to the Nation to tax all the in- 
comes, you give them the power to tax the States, not out of their 
existence, but out of their vitality.” 


There are not many papers that give Justice Brewer’s state- 
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A GOOD BILL. 
—Ketten in the New York Wor/d. 


WHEN “BILL” MEETS BILL. 
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THEY WILL TRY TO HATCH SOMETHING SATISFACTORY TO THE 
PRESIDENT. 
—Thorndike in the Baltimore American. 








IN CONFERENCE. 


— Davenport in the New York Evening Mail. 


HATCHING AND SCRATCHING. 


ment their unqualified approval, but the New York Z7meys 


strongly endorses his views in the following paragraphs : 


“President Taft is putting into practical operation Secretary 
Root’s threat that the National Government would exercise the 
powers which the States neglected, and Justice Brewer dissents. 
Plainly the tax-payers are doubly burdened, or else the resources 
of the States are reduced if they waive the income tax which the 
Nation takes. Corporations which might endure either tax might 
be opprest by a double tax, and thus the Nation could starve to 
death institutions created by the States. But, as Justice Brewer 
says, to cripple a State’s resources is to assume ‘power to tax 
the States, not out of their existence, but out of their vitality.’ 

“We have fallen too much into the way of passing bad laws and 
trusting to neglect of them to remedy the evils from their opera- 
tion. We have been told that the income tax will be harmless 
while Taft is President, and we are providing him with new and 
disputatious laws to enforce, altho he has not as yet remedied 
the demonstrated inefficiency of administration of existing laws 
which characterized his predecessor. It is the things which he 
has not done which entitle him to the greatest praise.” 


Yet Zhe Wall Street Journal reviewing Justice Brewer’s obcter 
dicta thus expresses its unqualified dissent : 


“Tt would perhaps add to the sanctity of the law if our judges 
made it a rule to confine the expression of their opinions strictly 
to the bench. It is apt to lower the average man’s respect for 
judicial opinion when he finds that the judge off the bench is 
only an ordinary man, with an average set of ideas, and even a 
human liability to say things off-hand not always distinguished 
for sound sense. Supreme Court Justice Brewer’s decisions from 
the bench are always weighty as coming from a sound constitu- 
tional lawyer. It does not follow, however, that his private 
opinion on the income tax carries any more weight than that of 
another man. 

“It is true that Chief Justice Marshall said that the power to 
tax was the power to destroy. Are we, therefore, to collect no 
taxes at all, or are we to be confined, as the Supreme Court con- 
fines the Federal Government now, to only two ways of raising 
them! There are many intelligent Americans who would be will- 
ing to collect less revenue through the customs house, and there 
are some who do not approve of the only alternative offered us. 
Because of what Chief Justice Marshall said, are we to be limited 
forever to tariff and excise? 

“So stringently has the Federal Government been restricted by 
the Supreme Court that the States have gradually appropriated a 
large number of methods of taxation entirely suitable for Federal 


use. The only method remaining unappropriated by the sovereign 
States is the income tax. Justice Brewer’s anxiety for the interest 
of the States seemed a little bit forced. The authorities he quotes 
could have had no real idea of modern conditions and necessities. 
Justice Brewer himself talks of ‘ iron-clads’ under the impression 
that such vessels still exist, and some of his other opinions might 
be brought down to date with advantage. 

“The crux of the matter is that nobody likes to pay taxes. 
Most of us are willing to encourage public expenditure and even 
public extravagance, but we greet with indignant horror any 
attempt to collect the cost from ourselves. If there is one tax in 
the world which has proved itself to be fair, flexible, cheap to 
collect and easy to adjust, it is the income tax. It is moreover 
sound in principle because public expenses are paid for out of 




















STILL FEEDING THE ELEPHANT, 
—Ketten in the New York World. 


income and not out of private capital, as they would be and are 
with inheritance taxes. 

“Justice Brewer does not want to pay income tax, and that is 
the meaning of his oditer dicta. A great number of people will 
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sympathize with him, but they must realize that a condition of 
excise and tariff exclusively, at the fiat of the Supreme Court of 


the United States, deprives the Federal Government of taxing- 
facilities it should enjoy.” ; 


The New York World, while expressing the utmost respect for 
Justice Brewer’s fearlessness and ability, confesses that it can not 


share his misgivings, and takes the opportunity thus to express 
its preference for an income tax over a tariff: 


“Under the protective theory a system of taxation has been 
Duilt up under which the National Government, either for itself, 
or for privileged interests, taxes every ounce of meat that the citi- 
zen eats, every spoonful of sugar that sweetens his coffee, every 


thread of wool that goes into the clothes he wears, every fiber of 
cotton that makes up the stockings he buys for his children. : It 
taxes him on his tobacco; it taxes him on his beer, {1 taxes him 
on his necessities and it taxes him on his luxuries. It taxes him 


from the sole of his shoes to the crown of his hat. It taxes him 


on the lumber that goes into the roof over his head and on every 
nail that holds a lath to the wall that helps to shelter him. It 


taxes him on the blanket that is wrapped around him when he js 


born and it taxes him on the shroud in which he is buried when 


he dies, 
“If the States have been strong enough to withstand such a 
system of taxation, a Federal levy on mere income, which helps 


to distribute the burden, i is not )ikely to impair what vitality re- 


mains. 


}n a characteristic editoria) the New York American ws 


deals with the effect of the income tax in concrete instances, as 
well as in its general application» 


° “William Waldorf Astor draws the rentals from something like 


$10,000,000 worth Of real estate in New York City, 
“William Waldorf Astor pays a percentage on every do))ar of 


his five- or twenty-million-dollar income toward building dread- 
naughts for His Majesty King Edward, for supporting his 


Majesty’s dominion over India and Africa, and generally for pay- 
yng the expenses of the British Empire, 

“To the Government of the United States, which protects his 
property and makes it possible for him to live in an English pal- 
ace and dream of an English title, William Waldorf Astor does 
not pay a cent of income tax. 

“John D. Rockefeller, from his share in the Standard 01) Com- 
pany, draws an income ranging from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 a 
month, Mr, Rockefeller is generous with colleges, kind to 


churches, and in one way or another extends a great deal of 
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charity, which saves American communities a certain amount of 
expenditure. 


“Andrew Carnegie, whose income on steel bonds may not be 
quite as great as that earned by Mr. Rockefeller’s oil, endows 
hero funds and establishes libraries, and our Government right 
fully protects the steel properties, which through his friend, Mr. 
Morgan—whose altruism tends to lying-in hospitals, and mu- 
seums—he has unloaded on the myriad stockholders of the Steel 
Trust. 

“It is very nice of Messrs. Rockefeller, Carnegie, Morgan and 
others to be so generous to their less fortunate fellow citizens, 


Dut if there were an income tax and its provisions were honestly 
enforced, we might still have the colleges, churches, hero funds, 
libraries, museums, and lying-in hospitals, and would not be be- 


holden to any rich man for them. 
“And yet the income tax is far from being particularly a tax on 


wealth. The smal) merchant or manufacturer, or the employer 


who makes five or ten thousand dollars a year would, under its 
Provisions, pay proportionately as large a share as does the man 


whose income is $10,000 a day. 
“And most important—for there are vastly more men of aver- 


age than men of huge incomes—this tax would be paid. A man 


may hide his bonds and stocks, but the merchant can not hide his 
business and the employee can not hide the pay-roll that tells his 


income.” 


ABUNDANT CROPS WITH HICH PRICES 
MPLE materia) for editorials of the “whither-are-we- 


drifting ¢” order has been found in the paradoxical coexist- 


ence of plenty and high prices. Government predictions of an 


unequaled cereal crop, coupled with the statement that the supply 
OL Frain On hand is more than adequate, are offset by the success 
of the Patten “corner ” in raising the price of wheat to $1.27 a bushe) 
and the declaration of James J, Hill that “the time for low prices 
for grain has passed.” ‘The brighter side is thus portrayed with 
due enthusiasm by the Baltimore Sw - 

“The vast extent of the wealth and resources of this country is 
revealed in the July crop report just issued by the Department of 


Agriculture. The aggregate value of this year’s farm products is 
estimated by the Secretary of Agriculture at $8,000,000,000, which 
1S & 5-per-Cent, increase over 1908, Such an addition yearly to the 
people’s belongings from a sing)e source of profit—saying nothing 
of the values created by mining, manufacturing, fishing, etc.— 


shows why we manage to recover rapidly from panics and other 

















THE OLD GUARD. 
—Porter in the Boston Traveler. 


PROSPERITY— 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PROSPERITY WAVE. 
—Morris in the Spokane Spokesman Review. 
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BOLIVIAN INFANTRY IN LA PAZ. 


ARGENTINIAN CAVALRY ON NATIVE MOUNTS. 


POSSIBLE OPPONENTS, 


like evils, The Secretary boasts of a probable crop of 3,1601,174,- 


ooo bushels of corn, 400,704,000 bushels of winter wheat, 
253,790,000 bushels of spring wheat, 183,923,000 bushels of barley, 


31,928,000 bushels of rye, 962,933,000 bushels of oats, and over 


11,250,000 bales of cotton.” 


On this brant showing the Brooklyn Citizen comments : 

“But, the joy is somewat clouded by the question, Who will get 
the Deneht ? | 

“The crops of last year are not all consumed yet, but the price 
of both is still too high for a “square deal all around’) and is the 


new crop to fall into the hands of merciless speculators; is the 
farmer to be enriched by the bounteous yield, and is the victimized 


consumer to hnd the high cost of }iving uninfuenced by the enor- 


mous store on hand ?” 


While this paper repeats, “there is nothing in it but wicked specu- 
lation for the enriching of a few at the cost of suffering by the 
many,” the Pittsburg Post adopts the theory of James ), }))) that 
our difficulties are due to the rapidly decreasing proportion of the 
population engaged in farming, quoting Mr, Hill as follows: 

“The tariff question is not the most important; it is agriculture. 
A few years ago two-thirds of the people were living on the land; 


now Jess than 35 per cent. are doing so. Can this number of peo- 
ple feed the community ? The thing that will bring the people 


back to the farm (meaning substantial prosperity, as well) is 
empty stomachs.’ ” 


DISCOUNTING WAR IN SOUTH AMERICA 


OLIVIA’S violent rejection of the arbitral award of the Presi- 
dent of Argentina in the Peruvian boundary dispute aroused 

much speculation as to whether the three countries involved might 
not soon be “ fighting like devils for conciliation.” But later more 
pacific reports that Bolivia had mollified insulted Argentina and 
had agreed with Peru upon direct negotiations concerning the de- 
limitations of the disputed territory diverted the stream of com- 
ment to the subject of the difficulties of arbitration—at least in the 


southern division of the Western hemisphere. Says the New 
York Evening Post: 


“South America’s present state of mind may be described as 
one of belligerency modified by a strong aversion to fighting, and 
ignorance as to who ought to fight whom. But since the beginning 
of the trouble we have had discussions on the possibility of war 
between Bolivia and Peru, Bolivia and Brazil, and Chile and 
Peru. That war between Bolivia and Argentina should even be 
suggested, throws a new light on the difficult problems of interna- 


tional arbitration, The parties to the original dispute were Bolivia 


and Peru; the judge was Argentina. Here, then, is a claimant 
who is not only dissatisfied with the award, but wants to fight the 


arbitrator, Evidently, the nation that sits in judgment between 


her fellows must be either so much more powertul or so much 
weaker than either of the litigants as 10 make it impossible for the 


judge to be drawn into the dispute. Professor Scott, in his new 
work on the Hague Peace Conferences, points out the defects in 


arbitration by a sovereign, ‘The case )s submitted to him without 


argument, and he decides solely on documentary evidence; his 
decision ‘does not, as a rule, state the reasoning by which the con- 


clusion is reached’; and, consequently, the judgment is of )ittle 
value as a precedent. And, finally, there are the sovereign’s own 


interests, which, in a dispute between Peru and Bodivia, would 


have made the President of Switzerland a better qualified judge 


than the President of Argentina,” 
The state of feeling in Bolivia which resulted in the display of 


helligerency is probably exprest in the following “semi-official’” 











SiC 'M, BULL! 
-Barclay in the Baltimore Sz. 
utterance which the New York Hera/d quotes from the Diario of 
La Paz:;, 


“ Argentina has placed Bolivia and Peru in an extremely delicate 
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situation. The monstrous injustice of the award has resulted in 
placing them on the verge of war. Bolivia would be justified in 
retaining those regions were the whole Republic drenched in 
blood.” 


The disparity between the resources of the two countries is such 
that the chief fear for extended hostilities is aroused by the possi- 
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privilege of granting liberal charters ? How many States forbid 
watering of stock ? 

“These inconsistencies are not due to levity or official perversity, 
They spring from intellectual confusion in the minds of the people 
themselves, a confusion which is cunningly made worse confounded 
by the tricky sophistry of protectionists and other persons who 
look upon the commonwealth as Marshall Bliicher regarded the 

city of London—a fine place to plunder.” 











The Richmond 7imes-Dispaich, discussing 
the specific instance of the withdrawal of 
governmental patronage from the American 
Tobacco Company, declares that authority 
for this action is based upon the ruling of 
Judge Lacombe in the Federal Court for 
the Southern District of New York last fall, 
that this company was an illegal combina- 
tion. In reference to Judge Lacombe’s rul- 
ing Zhe Times-Dispatch adds : 

“At the same time he entered no decree 
to that effect, and expressly declared a sus- 
pension of injunction pending appeal to the 
Supreme Court, before which tribunal the 
case now is. It is not clear, therefore, how 
the Government can regard this decree as 








FULTON’S “ CLERMONT.” 
From an old print. 


bility that neighboring states might be involved. Bolivia, back- 
ward and without a sea coast, has a peace strength of about 2,500 
men with hardly any cavalry or artillery, and a militia of perhaps 
80,000, Argentina, progressive, with an extensive coast and abun- 
dant commerce and European immigration, has a peace strength 
of 17,000, including nine regiments of field artillery and nine of 
cavalry, with a national guard of 480,000 men. 


BARRING TRUSTS FROM ARMY 
CONTRACTS 


N the part of the more radical section of the press, there is 
little but approval for the order by which the Secretary of 
War seeks to save the American soldier from being trust-fed, trust- 
clothed, or trust-armed. Under the Secretary’s new ruling not 
only is the Commissary-General required to enter into no direct 
contract with any corporation which is a party to a trust or com- 
bination in restraint of trade, but the War Department is also for- 
bidden to have any dealings with any agent or middleman who 
may represent any such organization. 

Yet several of the more conservative publications, while dis- 
claiming sympathy with all wicked trusts, point out alleged incon- 
sistencies in the Government’s attitude. Thus, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch queries : 

“How can this Executive order be justified in face of the fact 


that Congress perpetuates a protective tariff designed to restrain 
trade and build up monopo- 


operative and proceed to act as tho it were 
final and the law otf the land. The case 
against the company is still open; the ques- 
tion of whether or not the company is an 
illegal combination is unsettled; and its guilt being thus legally 
unproved, however unpopular or obnoxious it may be, it would 
seem entitled to the usual presumption of its innocence.” 


Should the Supreme Court uphold the judge’s ruling the “un- 
lawful combination,” the same paper continues, should be dis- 
solved, not boycotted. But: 


“Tf the Government, without waiting for any final decision, has. 
the right to declare the company guilty on its own pse d7vit, it 
apparently has a very dangerous power, superior to that of the 
courts. It can declare any other concern, against which it has. 
evidence or even suspicions, guilty, and proper subject for ostra- 
cization. What such a power would mean in unscrupulous or 
thoughtless hands need not be pointed out. As to the Lacombe 
decision, as special authority in this case, if that decision is 
operative why does not the Government dissolve the trust, and 
if it is not operative how can the Government base any action 
upon it. 

“Boycotting trusts would doubtless prove a popular method of 
dealing with them, but it may be doubted if a ‘we-don’t-patronize’ 
list is adapted to the dignities of a government. A punishment 
more direct is looked for from the seat of law and authority. The 
legal aspects of the policy, in a case like this, are even more con- 
fusing to the lay mind. The Government is now selling stamps. 
to the American Tobacco Company and licensing it to do busi- 
ness. 

“Howcan it recognize it in this way while declining to recog- 
nize itin the other? How can the same concern be at one and the 
same time an outlaw and a lawfully licensed business ?” 





lies and trusts ? 
“Moreover, why prose- 





cute the heads of trusts for 
organizing monopoly com-. 
binations under cover of 
this legislative encourage- 
ment ? 

“And to these questions a 
third may be added: How 

















can a State Attorney-Gen- 
eral look the great people in 











the face when instituting a 




















prosecution against these 
monopolies when the States 
themselves create them, and 
compete for the blessed 


From “The New York Times.” 


CONTRASTED CRAFT OF THREE CENTURIES. 
The “Celtic ’ (1909), length 700 feet, compared with Fulton’s “ Clermont” (1807), 130 feet, and Hudsox’s “ Half Moon” 


(1609), 63 feet. 
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TO HONOR HUDSON AND FULTON 


“THIS is a very good land to fall with and a pleasant land to 

see,” wrote Master Robert Juet in his log-bock on Septem- 
ber 2, 1609, as the good ship De Halve Maen, Henry Hudson, 
captain, entered what is now the harbor of New York; and the 
press of the city now unite in hoping that the region will make a 
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THE REPLICA OF HENRY HUDSON'S “HALF MOON,” VIEWED 
FROM THE STERN AND PORT SIDE. 


like impression on the crew of the new Hadf Moon—the replica 
of Hudson’s little vessel that has just arrived from Holland to 
participate in the Hudson-Fulton celebration of September 27- 
October 3, of the present year. 

That this celebration, commemorating as it does at once a great 
event in the history of the discovery and exploration of America, 
and the inauguration of successful steam navigation, is of far more 
than local interest is a natural note of comment. Gen. James 
Grant Wilson, vice-president of the Hudson-Fulton Celebration 
Commission, says in an article in Zhe /ndependent, speaking of 
Hudson’s voyage and his title to immortal fame: 
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“ Altho there is ample evidence for believing that Hudson was 
preceded in the discovery of the river that bears his name by 
Giovanni de Verrazano, an Italian, at the time (1524) in the ser- 


‘vice of France, and also, a year later, by Esteban Gomez, a native 


of Cadiz, sailing under the flag of Spain, also that Captain Hudson 
was not entirely ignorant of the existence of the river it is supposed 
he was looked upon as the original explorer three centuries ago, 
and we may cling with considerable reason to the impressions of 
our ancestors. And altho it is even possible that the Scandina- 
vians, and other ancient navigators may have seen the beautiful 
bay and river before Saxon Harold fell at Hastings, the discovery 
of Henry Hudson possesses over all the others who may have 
caught a glimpse of their waters the unquestioned advantage of 
having been carefully made and circumstantially reported ; also of 
having never been lost sight of from the date of its occurrence to 
the present day; of bearing fruit immediately in trading-voyages 
begun the very next year; in temporary settlements upon the banks 
of the magnificent river within five years after it had thus become 
known to the world, and, finally, in regular colonization and per- 
manent occupation by a civilized people through a period of three 
centuries. It will therefore never lose its historical importance, 
and hence we shall ever be justified in regarding with deepest in- 
terest the arrival of Hudson and the Hadf Moon in September, 
1609.” 

Likewise, and with a characteristic touch of personal reminis- 
cence, General Wilson thus speaks of Fulton and his rivals in in- 
vention : 

“ As in the case of Henry Hudson and the earlier discoverers of 
the river that bears his name, so it was with the American artist 
and inventor, Robert Fulton (1765-1815), and the introduction of 
steam applied to navigation. The priority of the experiments 
made by Fitch, Rumsey, Roosevelt, and Stevens does not deprive 
Fulton of the distinction and glory which is popularly and properly 
accorded to him as ‘The Father of American Steamboating.’” 


The most picturesque feature of the celebration will be the 
parade of 800 vessels on the Hudson; but, tho the navies both of 
the United States and of foreign Powers will be well represented, 
interest will center in two little craft—the reproductions of Hud- 
son’s Half Moon and of Fulton’s Clermont. The new Half 
Moon, sent by the people of Holland as a token of friendship, is 
equipped within and without exactly as the original De Halve 
Maen is known or conjectured to have been fitted. The New 
York Herald says: 


“The Half Moon is built of heavy oak-timber with the high 
poop and long-nosed prow now seen only in prints of Dutch and 
Spanish galleons. She is of 80tons displacement, 63 feet long, 
18 feet beam, and draws 7% feet of water. Her crew consists of 
twenty men. The vessel is rigged with hand-woven sails, will 





“To the citizens of the metropolis of the New 
World, as well as those of the most important and 
populous State of our Union, the event of greatest 
interest in the history of American discovery next 
to that of the continent itself by ‘the world-seeking 
Genoese,’ is the discovery of New York Bay and the 
exploration of the Hudson River. Indeed, apart 
from its local interest, the story of Henry Hud- 
son’s voyage in the Half Moon is so full of roman- 
tic interest that we never weary of its repetition, 
but turn to it with ever-enduring pleasure. Yet 
historical exactness compels us to ask: Was the 
English captain the first of European navigators to 
gaze upon the beautiful prospect of our peerless 
lower bay and river, of forest-covered Manhattan, 
and the noble Palisades? All can heartily sympa- 
thize with Washington Irving’s sentiments when, 
expressing his indignation against those writers who 
sought to deprive Columbus of the great glory of 
his discovery, he said: ‘There is a certain med- 
dlesome spirit which in the garb of learned research 
goes prying about the traces of history, casting 
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down its monuments and marring and mutilating its 
fairest trophies ’ 





THE BOW OF THE “HALF MOON,” WITH MEMBERS OF THE CREW COSTUMED AS DUTCH 


SEAMEN OF 1609. 
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carry hand-worked flags, and is antique enough in her fittings to 
confuse the best seaman afloat.” 

The new Clermont, built according to the plan of Fulton’s 
primitive steamboat of 1807, will be 130 feet in length. 

The celebration will have a permanent memorial in a monument 
to Henry Hudson to be erected, by private subscription, on a bold 
headland at the junction of Spuyten Duyvil Creek and the Hud- 
son, from which hostile Indians hurled their spears and shot their 
arrows at the Ha/f Moon on her return voyage down the river. 


THE CRITICISM OF PROSECUTOR HENEY—The statement 
made by Chairman Tawney, of the Congressional Committee on 
Appropriations, that Francis J. Heney, prosecutor of the San 
Francisco graft cases had, for the last three years, drawn from the 
Government funds as special counsel to the Department of Justice 
$23,000 a year altho he performed no service for the Government, 
has been widely commented upon. Comparatively few papers, 
however, have paid much attention to Mr. Heney’s declaration 
that he had never received a cent from the Government that he 
did not earn, and that the sums in question were due for work done 
prior to his activity in the graft cases, payment having been de- 
layed because of the lack of an appropriation for the purpose. 

The Hartford Courant after commenting upon the difficulties 
encountered by Mr. Heney in his prosecution of Patrick Calhoun 
on charges of bribery, says: 


“How much Patrick Calhoun and his friends had to do with the 
Washington disturbance over the payments made to Frank Heney 
by the Department of Justice for his services in the Oregon land 
cases we don’t know; that they are solely responsible for it, we 
don’t for a minute believe. There are men in Congress—quite a 
little crowd of them—who will never forgive Frank Heney for 
what he did to the late Senator Hipple Mitchell and their dear old 
pal Binger Hermann. Besides, see how the prying, prosecuting 
felJow has ‘hurt business !’” 
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THE JAPANESE CONQUEST OF HAWAII 


“ C HALL Hawaii enter the Union as a Japanese State ?” is, ac- 

cording to an article by Alexander Hume Ford in Cod/ier’s, 
a serious question for the white citizens of that territory. The 
recent strike of 10,000 Japanese laborers with the subsequent in- 
dictment by the Grand Jury of seventeen of their leaders on the 
charge of conspiracy calls attention to the large number of Japa- 
nese on the islands and the problems arising therefrom. Fifty-one 
per cent. of the population of Hawaii is Japanese and “the little 
brown people there are outracing, births over deaths, all other 
nationalities in the islands combined,” while about 75 per cent. of 
the population is of Oriental extraction. The Japanese first came 
in 1885, when the American and English sugar-planters found it 
profitable to employ them in the cane-fields. Once there, their 
steady and rapid increase in numbers was accompanied by an un- 
interrupted industrial progress that has placed in their control the 
deep-sea fishing, the tara-fields, and coffee-growing. Of the pres- 
ent increasingly important part played by the Japanese in our 
island territory, Mr. Ford says: 


“To deny that the Japanese have created the greater part of the 
wealth of Hawaii would be absurd. Their toil creates the $40,- 
000,000 worth of sugar that Hawaii annually sends to San Fran- 
cisco and New York. But the Japanese is inclined to remain on 
the sugar estates only until he has saved enough to lease an acre 
or two for his own personal use. Then he builds his little shack, 
and becomes an independent; or he drifts to Honolulu and creates 
some new industry there, on a small scale to start with. 

“His children are educated in the public schools, so that when 
they graduate, with a refinement and knowledge their fathers never 
acquired, they would as soon think of becoming human beasts of 
burden in the fields as they would to draw a rickshaw through the 
streets of Honolulu. They become physicians, lawyers, teachers, 
business men, clerks, ousting the young white men from every 
opening, and add to the complexity of the problem of the Anglo- 
Saxon in Hawaii.” : 





Ir is a wise tariff bill that knows its own father.—Toledo Blade. 


“Kaiser praises football.”” He’s been one.—Boston Transcript. 


Just about now an old-fashioned Roosevelt message would be worth more 
than a dollar a word.—Marshalltown (Ia.) Times-Republican. 
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WHY WOULDN'T A GROUP BE MORE ADEQUATE? 


There is a question as to whether the bust of Roosevelt,to be placed 
in the Senate Chamber, should show him in repose or in action. 


—Wilder in the Chicago Kecord-Herald. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


PaTTEN believes in revising wheat upward.—Chicago Tribune. 
Anp Roosevelt 10,317 miles away!—New York Evening Mail. 


“Tart keeps up pressure.” ’Most 300 pounds to the square deal.—New 
York World. 


TuE standpattenites have made a pretty bit on wheat, too.—New York 
Evening Mail. 


THE tariff bill will be a Payneless one when the conferees get through with it.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Amonc those to be deported from Ellis Island are a number of Federal em- 
ployees.—New York World. 


THE standpatters may find that the President can smile and smile and be a 
vetoer still.—Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Bryan heartily indorses the corporation-tax idea. Otherwise it has 
had fairly easy sailing.—Chicago Tribune. 

LIKEWISE it seems that it is a good deal easier to kill a charging lion tham 
an overcharging trust.—Indianapolis News. 


THE women of Spokane held a “‘ husband show.” 
are getting a show at last.—Cleveland Leader. 


We are glad that husbands 







THEY are now discussing the tariff on divi divi leeches. It is the divi dividend 
leeches that ail the tariff.—Chicago Tribune. 
‘‘Nosopy loves a fat man,” says a poster—showing how little the advertising 
agent knows about politics.—Boston Transcript. 

PROBABLY no truth in the report that the faunal naturalist will send his digdig 
antelopes to work in Panama.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Tue fact that Mr. Taft’s yacht is the Sylph is another illustration of the 
working of the law of averages.—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

“‘GIvE me neither poverty nor riches,” chants Mr. Roosevelt in The Outlook. 
Neither more nor less than a dollar a word.—New York World. 


Tuomas C. Pratt celebrated his seventy-sixth birthday Thursday. He used 
to be connected with politics in some way.—Cleveland Leader. 


“‘Bitt well in hand,” says senatorial morning contemporary, which leaves 
us to guess whether Taft or the tariff is meant.—Pittsburg Post. 
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a FOREIGN COMMENT i 


CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN FRANCE 


HE condition of the Navy in France has for a long time fur- 
nished material for attacks upon the Ministry by Mr. Jaurés 
and his party. The burning of dockyards, the sinking of subma- 
rines, explosions on _ board 
ships, strikes, and general 
discontent and incompetency 
have been all attributed to the 
maladministration of ex-Min- 
isters of Marine Pelletan and 
Thomson and the present in- 
cumbent, Mr. Picard. The 
last straw was the failure of 
the French Dreadnought 
Danton to slip from her stocks 
into the water, altho since then 
she has been _ successfully 
launched. A commission of 
inquiry was appointed with 
Mr. Delcassé as chairman and 
brought in a most dismal re- 
port. The whole naval ad- 
ministration was condemned 
for lukewarmness, incom- 
petency, and extravagance. 
Mr. Delcassé isa personal en- 
emy of Premier Clemenceau, 
and the charges directed 
against the three Ministers 
Who curbed both monarchists and of Marine, Pelletan, Thom- 
socialists in France, but falls in the son, and Picard, were so 
Navy debate. 
pointed as to strike the presi- 
dent of the Council. In the debate that followed the reading 
of the report Mr. Clemenceau, “white with rage,” rose up and 
made a personal attack on Delcassé. “Your policy,” he cried out, 
“as Minister for Foreign Affairs caused France the greatest humili- 
ation she has suffered within twenty years ”—“a useless, unjust, and 
imprudent outburst of temper on the Premier’s part,” comments 
the Matin (Paris) whose criticism is echoed 

















EX-PREMIER CLEMENCEAU, 


a generous budget and “our Navy can not advance as it ought 
because we have dedicated to it very little good-will and very 
little money.” He recalls the disaster on board the Jena, “the 
feeble output of the arsenals, the idleness of the operatives, 
the universal squandering of money.” He compares France, 
England, and Germany as 
naval Powers. All these 
countries may have blemishes 
in their navies, but France is 
behind them all. “If our 
rivals are not perfect it is 
certain that they can make a 
much better show than we 
can.” While the materials of 
the Navy both in men and 
ships may be good, anarchy, 
lawlessness, subordination, 
and egotism are the ruin of 
the Navy and the Admiralty 
of France, he.declares. To 
quote his final words: 





“This report of the investi- 
gation is likely to suggest 
pessimistic reflections. . . 
All will acknowledge the ad 
mirable qualities of the naval 
personnel, from the devotion 
and dash of our crews, up to 
the profound knowledge of 
our engineers and the scien- 
tific tastes and aptitudes of 
our officers—the loftiness of 
their sentiments, and their 
readiness to respond to patriotic counsels, and to show them- 
selves ready for deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice. Nor must we 
omit to mention that invaluable faculty exhibited by our leaders, 
not only of commanding but also of animating an army. These 
virtues rebel against the blunders of an organization badly admin- 
istered. We will not despair then of our naval future, and we 
welcome, while disavowing all skepticism in their reality, the 
efforts undertaken for its improvement, altho these efforts may 

sometimes appear to be actuated by less gen- 














EX-MINISTER OF MARINE THOMSON, 


Who is charged with the failure of 
the French Navy. 





by the /igaro (Paris). As a result of this 
dramatic debate a proposal of want of confi- 
dence in the Clemenceau Ministry was pro- 
posed and carried by 212 voices against 176. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris) in a 
long article reviews the contents of this report 
of the Naval Commission. The writer of this 
article remarks in general : 


“Our Navy is proving a failure. A readjust- 
ment of naval affairs is demanded. People 
are asking, who is responsible? It is not 
only that due punishment should be meted 
out, or anger over past errors should be cher- 
ished, but what is of far more importance, the 
source of mistakes must be discovered and 
prevented from operating in the future. This 
is the only way to place the responsibility on 
the right person, and to effect a real readjust- 
ment of naval matters. Not only the material 
valuation of our losses is to be considered, 
but also the moral influences which control 
our Navy and the principles with which it is 
inspired.” 


The writer considers how necessary an ef- 








erous aims than they profess.”—7vanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE CZAR NO BUGBEAR 
FOR ENGLAND 


HE position which England confidently 
took as head of the world after the clo- 

sing of the Napoleonic era has been succeeded 
by a period of nervousness and unsteadiness, 
we are told by the press. Napoleon before his 
downfall used to be the great bugbear, and was 
expected to actually invade England with a flo- 
tilla from Boulogne. We have seen recently 
how Kaiser William has taken his place. And 
now it is the Czar of Russia, on the eve of his 
visit to Cowes, whom the popular Labor party 
are clamoring against. To that party he is the 
representative of tyranny. He is considered 
as the oppressor of the poor, and the laboring 
classes and the whole English Labor party 
have united in publishing a formal protest 
against the official reception of any such 








ficient navy is for France considering “the 
multiplicity of her horizons upon the sea and 
the extent of her colonies.” But this requires 


Upon whose shoulders is Jaid the task 
of repairing his predecessor’s errors. 


monster as the Czar of Russia on British soil. 
Mr. Keir Hardie is of course at the head of 
the movement, and his argument is that a 


MINISTER OF MARINE PICARD, 
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government which “deports patriots and imprisons editors with- 
out trial” besides being the cause of endless cruelty and blood- 
shed to the people should not be recognized in its sovereign by a 
free country like England. The vindication of the Czar is under- 
taken, however, by Mr. W. T. Stead in the London Dazly Mazi. 
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and cruelty of the revolution. Mr. Stead certainly ought to be 
aware of this, we are told, and the article proceeds: 


“He knows that the butcheries upon which he relies for his fig- 
ures were the work of the ‘Black Hundred,’ a gang of hired assas- 
sins paid for out of public funds, and officially honored by the 
Czar, who not only himself wore the 











badge of the order after some of the 
worst of the pogroms, but also deco- 
rated his little son in like manner. 
He knows that officials who have 
been convicted in the law courts of 
the most revolting cruelties have had 
free pardons from the Czar.” 


The writer proceeds to say that it 
is absurd to state that the Douma 
owes its existence to the Czar. Thus 
we read: 


“The Constitution was wrung from 
the Czar and his advisers in a mo- 
ment of panic, when the Reform 
party, backed by the Army and 
Navy, and favored by a bankrupt 
exchequer, had the Czar and the 
Empire at their mercy. No sooner 
were the elections over and a sem- 
blance of confidence restored, by 
means of which loans were again 








NICHOLAS II. OF RUSSIA 
Asa family man. 


He begins by retorting a ¢# guogue onthe Laborleader. England 
also “deports patriots and imprisons editors without trial.” Can 
she afford to say “I am holier than thou”? People who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones, declares Mr. Stead to the 
Labor member of the British legislation. Mr. Stead proceeds to 
show that the Czar is a good czar and ought to be welcomed in Eng- 
land. Most of the bloodshed in Russia during the revolution was 
caused by the Terrorists. Mr. Hardie is guilty of “ Pecksniffery.” 
In Russia between February, 1905, and June, 1907, the Labor 
party, and their protégés in Russia killed 19,144 persons and 
wounded 20,704, according ‘o Mr. Stead. The Government hanged 
only two per million. The Anarchists put to death sixty per 
million. The most frightful condition of things that ever existed 
during the Russian revolution was brought about not by the Czar 
and his Government as it grappled in a death struggle with anarchy, 
but by the Labor party and the Anarchists, their agents. - In sup- 
port of this statement Mr. Stead refers to the testimony of Dr. 
Emile Joseph Dillon, correspondent of the London Dazly Tele- 
graph, who was on the spot and whose words are as follows: 


“People lived in a mist of blood and died in a storm of madden- 
ing terror. Human life there was set at naught ; human sufferings 
were a luxury to the bloodthirsty. Bombs were thrown among 
crowds, exploded in churches, left on the seats of tramway-cars, 
dropt at railway stations and theaters. Children at play would 
find them in courtyards or streets, and blow each other up without 
suspecting the deadly nature of the toys. Trains were held up 
every day by armed men, who could, if necessary, give battle to 
the military escort. Mail-coaches were stopt, the horses and the 
postmen shot, and the money-bags confiscated. Policemen, liable 
to be butchered every night, solely because they wore the uniform 
and performed their thankless duty conscientiously, had to be pro- 
vided with coats of mail. Landowners fled from the smoking ruins 
of their country seats to cities, and lamented their unluckier kin- 
dred or acquaintances who were tortured and killed.” 


If the Czar is a despot he is a beneficent despot, that best of 
rulers, pleads Mr. Stead. Who but Nicholas II. secured the 
Douma to Russia? he asks. 

The Lator Leader (London), the organ of Mr. Hardie’s parti- 
zans, of course defends his protesting manifesto and blames the 


“Black Hundred,” net the Russian Labor party, for the carnage | 


floated in Paris and Berlin, than the 
Czar dissolved the Douma, went 
backeon his pledged word, gerry- 
mandered the Constitution so as to 
prevent the election of any save his own creatures, and commenced 
that reign of terror which is still being ruthlessly pursued.” 

The London 7Z?%mes thus loftily dismisses the subject of Mr. 
Hardie’s protest : 

“Our Labor members have been too much absorbed by the 
problems which specially affect their own class to give to foreign 
affairs that close and prolonged study which would qualify them 
to speak with authority upon such matters as the Czar’s visit.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESS IN CHINA 


OWADAYS acountry is judged by its newspapers. and the 
newspapers of China have only recently become what we 

may term “live,” z.¢., reflecting the opinions of the people and at 
the same time giving them material out of which those opinions 
may be formed. The new press of China are “rousing the masses 
of the population from their attitude of indifference to political 

















NICHOLAS II. OF RUSSIA 
As a canoeist, 
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questions,” declares the Chinese editor, Cimon T. Z. Tyau, in 7he 
/nternational (London). It is wonderful to see how these organs 
of popular opinion “freely criticize the abuses and arbitrary con- 
duct of the officials” while “spreading a knowledge of European 
institutions and the possibilities of their own country.” That this 
was not always the spirit of the press in China we learn from the 
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THE CHINESE BALLOON—WHO WILL GET IT? 
France, Italy, England, Japan, China, Germany, United States, 
Austria, Russia. (L to R.) 
Chung Wai Jihi Pao (Peking). 


fact that the early representatives of the modern newspaper circu- 
lated only among officials and literary men and were unread by 
the people. Thus we are informed: 


“It was a long while ago that the modern newspaper made its 
first appearance. It was in the days of the Ming dynasty [1368- 
1644] that the first newspaper was published in China. * It was 
called the Kung Mun Chan, or The Imperial Court Gazette of 
Peking, and contained only imperial decrees, reports of high 
officials, and petitions and memorials presented to the throne. It 
was published daily, but numbered among its subscribers only 
officials and /éteratiz. Thencamethe Yuen Mun Chan, or The Pro- 
vincial Yamen Gazette, containing the proceedings of that partic- 
ular Yamen, the lists of names of officials visiting that Yamen, proc- 
lamations and, toacertain extent, local news. The subscribers to 
these official gazettes were likewise limited to officials and /terazz. 

“It was only since the nineteenth’ century and the intrusion of 
European learning that the number of newspapers multiplied, and 
now they exist in all the large cities of the Empire, in Peking it- 
self and in Tientsin, Shanghai, Canton, and other places. Up to 
the present the development of newspapers has been most remark- 
able in Shanghai, for the simple reason that nowhere else is Euro- 
pean influence stronger; and in Shanghai, with its flourishing 
foreign trade, its large foreign settlement, and its municipal ad- 
ministration controlled by European hands, Chinese and Western 
habits have been able in the course of years to be thoroughly inter- 
woven, and institutions existing among Europeans could and must 
of necessity find a readier entrance among their Chinese business 
friends residing in tLe same city.” 


Of these Shanghai newspapers some are official and conservative, 
others radical and boldly advocate reform, and the rights of the 
people. On this point we read: 

“The oldest of the Shanghai newspapers is Shex Pao, or the 


Shanghai Chronicle, founded forty years ago, and still keeping 
the leading position in spite of the establishment of so many other 


daily newspapers in the same city. It is principally devoted to: 


commercial matters, read by merchants and tradespeople, and re- 
garded as the best advertising medium. Moreover, on account of 
its conservative character, it is heartily supported by the Chinese 
officials, and the authorities of many inland towns subscribe to it. 
Shortly after the foundation of She Pao, another newspaper, Sz 
Pao, or The Reform Chronicle, sprang into existence, but after 
some time was supprest by the Government ostensibly on account 
of its revolutionary tendency. Other papers took its place, and at 
the present time progressive opinions are strongly represented 
among the Shanghai newspapers. Shih Pao, or The Eastern 


Times, and Chung Wai Jih Pao, or The Universal Gazette, ad- 
dress themselves chiefly to the educated progressive classes, and 
freely criticize the arbitrary actions of officials, which down to re- 
cent times have proved so oppressive to China. Their fearlessness 
in the detection of abuses, the lucidity and convincing nature 
of their utterances, their strong and illuminating language, the 
courage with which they uphold the rights of the people and the 
rights of the Chinese in face of the aggression of European Powers, 
have given these newspapers an unusually commanding position.” 
China is also developing weeklies and monthlies of a more or 
less literary character. The Chung Wai Jih Pao, or Universal 
Gazette, makes satire its most characteristic feature, while Szax 
Ling Pao, or Humorous Daily, is acomic paper of which Mr. Tyau 
proudly remarks that this paper “is characteristic of the Chinese 
nature, with its preference for jest and ironical expression.” 


THE NEW SHAH OF PERSIA 


HE revolutionary struggle in Persia has at last resulted in the 
triumph of the Nationalists. In spite of the cannon and 
rifles of the Shah Ali’s Russian champions, the forces of the re- 
formers burst their way into Teheran, deposed the Shah, and set 
upon the peacock throne his son, Ahmed Mirza, a child of twelve. 
When it is said that the Shah Ali was deposed it is really meant 
that he deposed himself, for when the Persian Cossacks under 
General Liakoff were routed by the Nationalists the Persian sov- 
ereign rushed to the Russian Embassy for asylum, which was 
to be conceded him only on condition that under the circumstances 
he considered himself deposed. 
Shah Ahmed Mirza will be a sovereign only inname. His re- 
gents are Russia and 
England, and his real 





ministers the English 
and Russian ambassa- 
dors at Teheran, and 
the Foreign Ministers 
who appointed them. 
The only thing which 
these two Powers guar- 
antee to Persia is “the 
maintenance of her in- 
dependence and_ her 
integrity.” In other 
words, Persia will be 
made, like Egypt, a 
protectorate, and Ger- 
many will keep her 
hands off, in accord- 
ance with the words of 
Prince von Buelow, ut- 
tered in the Reichstag 
last March. As re- 
ported in the German 
press he remarked : 


“The Anglo-Russian 
agreement undertakes 
to maintain the integrity 
and independence of 
Persia. We have no 
reason for finding fault 
with this agreement, 
and it is quite in con- 
formity with our gen- 
eral policy, which forbids us to. meddle with the domestic policy 
of other nations. If Russia and England intervene in such ques- 
tions, we recognize that these two Powers, for reasons that con- 
cern their territorial interests, have a special right to maintain 
order and tranquillity in Persia.”—7vanslations made for THE. 
LITERARY DIGEST. 














SHAH AHMED MIRZA. 


The child ruler of Persia who burst into tears 
when he was set on the Peacock Throne. 
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RUSSIA DOES NOT DEARLY LOVE THE 
KAISER 


“{ HE special significance attached to the conference between 

the Czar and Kaiser in the Finland waters on board the 
Russian imperial yacht Stamdart, owing to the agitated state of 
present international politics, has been keeping the Russian and 
German press in a feverish state of speculation for days preceding 
and following the royal meeting.’ Because of a hitch in the tele- 
graphic apparatus—some hitch is bound to occur in Russia ata 
critical moment, the Russian papers tell us—the speeches of the 
imperial pair could not be printed in most of the papers until four 
daysaftertheevent. It was adreadful period of suspense. There 
was the Balkan question and the Persian question to be decided ; 
and was Russia going to abandon the Anglo-Russian alliance 
which Izvolsky and the liberal elements in Russia so greatly de- 
sired, and throw all the weight of her power on the side of Eng- 
land’s enemy, the Fatherland ? 

There are two opposing camps in Russia with regard to an alli- 
ance with Germany. The reactionary elements with few excep- 
tions strongly approve it, while the liberals oppose it in favor of 
England. The Zemshchina, representing the Extreme Right party 
in the Douma, recalls the good relations that have existed between 
Germany and Russia for over a century and a half, the excellent 
services Germany rendered during the Japanese War and Russia’s 
troublous times. It fiercely attacks Izvolsky, who had forced 
Russia into friendly relations with England. England, this paper 
says, has so far brought nothing but harm to Russia, instances of 
which are its attitude with regard to Persia and the Balkans. 
England is the hotbed of freemasonry, while Germany champions 


the idea of the state. It goes on to say: 


“An alliance with strong Germany, which always keeps its 
promises, may be of advantage to Russia, while an alliance with 


faithless England, which is weak on land, can bring no advantage 
to anybody, certainly not to Russia. England hasalways exploited 

















NICHOLAS—* Why do you all the time hold your nose in the air?” 
‘WiLLIAM—" I am trying to catch sight of our famous Zeppelin.” 
—Pasguino (Turin). 
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Russia for its own interests. Therefore we welcome doubly every 
honest rapprochement with Germany. If further proof were 
necessary of the correctness of our position, we could adduce the 
argument that it is the Jews, Liberals, Cadets, and Social Demo- 
crats who incline to England.” 

The Grazhdunin maintains that in its pro-English sentiment 
the Russian press does not represent public opinion in Russia: 

“The people will never believe in the possibility of an entente 
cordiale between Russia and England, it will never allow itself to 
be carried away by the illusion of an alliance with weak France, 
but will always regard the agitation against Germany as strongly 
antipatriotic ; for only through an alliance with Germany will it be 
possible for Russia to restore internal order and enter upon a 
foreign policy of non-interference which will be advantageous to 
Russia. The Kaiser’s visit is a blow to the anti-Russian politics 
of the slavophiles and other elements hostile to Germany, as well 
as to the kindred dangerous and un-Russian politics of Izvolsky.” 

The liberal Azech takes a very lukewarm interest in the entire 
question. Politics nowadays are no longer made by the pompous 
meetings of monarchs. Evenin Russia public opinion is beginning 
to be felt, and public opinion in this case is decidedly pro-English. 
The Sw<zert, after recalling the part Germany played in the 
Balkans, goes on to say: 


“Let us not forget that holy Russia is a Slav power. This 
solves the question of the German-Russian alliance. The German 
dagger has been thrust into the Servian breast, the victim is rolling 
in convulsions, her blood is flowing, and cries to heaven for justice. 
These are fresh, painful, burning recollections.” 


Even the St. Petersburger Zeitung speaks as follows: 

“However different the racial characteristics of the Russians 
and Germans may be, however inimical the Russian press to Ger- 
many at the present moment, the truth is, an interruption in our 
friendly relations with Germany would prove highly disastrous. 
Hence we have special reason to welcome with joy the friendly 
meeting of our Czar with the Kaiser. For it destroys all the open 


and secret attempts to sow enmity between the two neighbors.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THe KaisER—“ I see you are building a new fleet. Doubtless 

you have an object in so doing.” 
THE Czar—" Of course, my object is the same as yours—peace.” 
—Punch (London). 
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WHAT IS THE WONDERBERRY ? 


C* OME of the horticultural papers are exercised over the identity 
and properties of a plant called the wonderberry or sunberry, 
advertised as a recent production of Luther Burbank and described 
as an edible combination of two wild-berry plants of the night- 
shade family, both of which yield only poisonous fruit. The 
catalog of one dealer who 
professes to be the only one 





to offer this marvel, says 
of it: 


“Its influence in an eco- 
nomic sense on the human 
race will be far-reaching, for 
it is entirely novel and a 
distinct and valuable article 
of food which any one may 
grow in abundance anywhere 
at practically no cost; in 
short, get the maximum re- 
sults from a minimum output 
inlabororexpense. Luther Burbank’s apparently wild estimates 
of its value have been more than confirmed by our large crops of 
it the past summer, and by the fruiting specimens in our green- 
houses this winter.” 














By courtesy of ‘‘ The Rural New Yorker.”’ 


WONDERBERRY. EXACT SIZE. 


Mr. Burbank is quoted in The Rural New Yorker (New York, 
July: 10), to which we are also indebted for the extract given 
above, as making the following statement concerning the parent- 
age of the new plant: 


“This absolutely new species of berry plant is of great scientific 
interest, having been produced by the combination of two very 
distinct wild species, Solanum guineense of West Africa and 
Solanum villosum of the West Coastof America. Neither of these 


wild species bears edible berries, but this new species bears the 
most delicious, wholesome, and healthful berries in the utmost 


profusion, and always comes as exactly'true from seed as any 
species produced by nature.” 

After examining the seeds of the plant, and looking up the his- 
tory of its parents, Zhe Gardeners’ Chronicle, an English publi- 
cation, concluded that the wonderberry was practically the same 
thing as the black nightshade, which in England is a poisonous 
plant. To acorrespondent who wrote direct to Luther Burbank 
about this Mr. Burbank replied, making an offer of $10,000 to any 
one who can prove that the wonderberry is either the black night- 
shade or is identical with any previously known berry. The editor 
of The Rural New Yorker, as stated in that paper, then purchased 
wonderberry seeds and grew, under glass, the plant represented 
in the accompanying picture. This plant, the editor asserts, has 
been declared by expert botanists to possess all the characteristics 
of the black nightshade. Communication with Mr. Burbank 
elicited a letter, parts of which are as follows: 


“Having no personal or financial interest in the sunberry, or 
‘wonderberry,’ as it has been rechristened by its purchaser and 
introducer, I would refer you to my own statement of the origin of 
the sunberry. As to its absolutely unique character you perhaps 
can be further informed by those who know it a little better than 


“Perhaps, also, you may obtain some further information, ‘which 
you evidently need, from some of those who have seen the plants 
growing ona large scale during the past three years, and who have 
eaten the fruit fresh, and canned or in sauces, pies, and in all other 
ways in which the Vaccinium pennsylvanicum is used; but the 
verdict of the people is the one which stands. That verdict is 
final, and the editor of 7ke Rural New Yorker will be obliged to 
accept it. Furtunately, the sunberry, like corn and cucumbers, 
can be tested in a single season, while the value of fruit-trees can 
be obtained only by long and extensive trials.” 


The Rural New. Vorker, however, is after Mr. Burbank’s 
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$10,000, in the possession of which, apparently, the question of 
edibility is not involved, but only that of identity with the black 
nightshade or some other existing berry. On this point the editor 
proceeds to give botanical testimony. Dr. N. L. Britton, of the 
New York Botanical Garden, says of Mr. Burbank’s production: 


“Of course, it is a Solanum, of the affinity of Solanum nigrum, 
the black nightshade or garden nightshade, which runs into a very 
great number of races in nature, a good many of which have been 
regarded as species by different botanical authors. Solanum vil- 
losum is one of the best marked of these races, and may, perhaps, 
be better regarded as a species than as a race or variety.” 


Dr. Charles F. Wheeler, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is quoted as writing, on the same subject : 


“In regard to the question of the identity of the so-called won- 
derberry, said to have been produced or originated by Mr. Bur- 


bank . . . I can say that I have carefully examined the plants 
growing here and can not separate them from the plant named by 


Linneus Solanum nigrum [black nightshade].” 

Prof. L. C. Corbett, of the Government Testing Gardens at 
Arlington, gives it as his opinion that the wonderberry is identical 
with a plant that has been knownand sold for years as the “garden 
huckleberry ”; and E. C. Matthews, who has grown the new Bur- 
bank berry in Mexico, states his belief that it is simply the black 
nightshade and nothing else. Entirely by the way, The Rural 
ivew Yorker mentions that the berries grown on its own specimen, 
shown in the illustration, “have been sampled by a dozen people,” 
and that “only two would swallow after tasting,” while “no one 
wanted a second dose.” The editor maintains that this showing 
puts him far ahead in the running for Mr. Burbank’s $10,000. But 

















By courtesy of ‘‘The Rural New Yorker.’’ 


A PLANT OF THE WONDERBERRY GROWN UNDER GLASS. 


when doctors disagree, who shall decide? There seems to be 
strong evidence on both sides. As it is easy to grow the 
“wonderberry ” and to decide whether its fruit is or is not good 
to eat, that part of the problem ought to be settled in a season or 
two. Meanwhile, the exploiter of the “wonder” ought to reap a 


golden harvest. 
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THE HIGHEST POINT IN EACH STATE 


T least one item in the following table, compiled by N. H. 
Darton, of the United States Geological Survey, will inter- 

est every true American. Every one wants to know—usually he 
thinks he does know—what is the highest point in his own State. 
The accuracy of opinions on this subject is often questioned, and 
acrimonious discussion is the result. The fact is, we are told by 
The National Geographic Magazine (Washington. Jitly), in which 
Mr, Darton’s paper appears, that elevations and even locations 
are often at fault, as popularly stated. Books of reference differ 
greatly in regard to the heights of well-known summits, and in 
some States the highest points have not been measured. The 
Government surveys afford data for many of the States, and a few 


special determinations were made by Mr. Darton in his geological 


work in the West. The table is as follows: 


Alabama, Che-aw-ha Mountain 


F stg Sacttte Wows Fan ey 2,407 
mit, MAeie MRC MNONINT os Ss oc ee cick Se eee we 20,300a 
Arizona, San Francisco Peak ...............essse0e8 12,611 
Arkansas, Magazine Mountain (?)..............-.---- 2,800a 
I TN no en 00''v Sibe aie 5-5. opin e'y ie ers 14,501 
Coberedo; Mount TIDE ok coc i ec tele caveweees 


Connecticut, Bear Mountain -.......:....-...2--+.- 
Delaware, 2 summits near Brandywine............... 440+ 
District of Columbia, Fort Reno, Tenley ............. 
Florida, near Mount Pleasant Station ................ 
Georgia, Brasstown Bald Mountain ..............0005 4,768 


I ne a wwii wh oe og pn 6b bs eps 12,078 
ER Sk ns Ss winkioe 1,257R 
Indiana, near summit, Randolph County ............. 1,285a 


as Me ORES EUR oo ho sa nus See wp} 4-9 ,0'9,9 050 6 0.4. 1,670S 
Kansas, West boundary, north of Arkansas River 


patcee 4,135a 
Kentucky, The Double, Harlan County............... 4,100a 
Louisiana, summits in western parishes .............. 400+S 


Maine, Mount Katahdin (west) ...........0ecee eens 5,208 
Maryland, Backbone Mountain 


aes Ree ae CO oS = 3,400a 
Massachusetts, Mount Greylock «.. ... 22 26 06 cee occ 3,505 
Michigan, Porcupine Mountain (?) ................005 2,023L 
Minnesota, Misquah Hills, Cook County .............. 2,230a5 


Mississippi, near Holly Springs ................++-0- 602 


Missouri, Tom Sauk Mountain. ....................-- 1,800aS 
ORE EES "EES in ee en ee eae a 12,834aK 
Nebraska, Plains in SW. corner ...\\..........000000 5,300+ D 
Re ON FN oe a hk ca wie esa eso 13,058C 
New Hampshire, Mount Washington ..............-. 6,290 
Dee UNM. ERUN UOUINE So ois wats obs owas p gales bee b 0% 1,800 
New Mexico, peak 2 miles north of Truchas Peak ..... 13,306 
Diy re SEIN, ONO on ss one tas 0,9 owe enced eS 5,344 
North Carolina, Mount Mitchell .................... 6,711 
North Dakota, south part Bowman County ........... 3,500+D 
Ohio, 14 miles E. of Bellefontaine..................000. 1,540W 
Ciao. wr. corner T. x Rs oo 4,700+ D 
Se NIN SI 5 5s -< 05a vd 0b VG ae Nie see Ae wie RO 11,225 
SE OS SE eee ne 3,136 
EE |S Se eae Ce a ps airreee ra eit 805 
South Carolina, Sassafras Mountain ................. 3,548 
South Dakota, Harney Peak ........................ 7,240 
ee 6,636G 
Texas, El Capitan, Guadaloupe Mountain............. 8,690 
Se I EI 5a nn oo sate oes eS ss oe 13,428 
Vermont, Mount Mansfield....... AG oon aR cae 4,406C 
ae Pe IEE oe Sooo ois oS ois eos vives cc o'ae's 5,710 
ee eee ee a ae ee ae taner ae 14,363 
West Virginia, Spruce Knob ............. 0000 c0eeee 4,860 
a Oe So, Ss nip ane Cae es nae ate ee 1,940S 
Wyoming, Mount Gannett ....5..... 5c cence etecese 13,785 


a, approximate; +, or slightly higher; C, U.S.C. and G.S.; S, State Survey; 
L, U. S. Lake Survey; W, U. S. Weather Bureau; R, C. W. Rolfe; K, J. P. 
Kimball; G, Guyot; RR, Railroad; D, N. H. Darton. 


The writer adds the following comments in the way of eluci- 
dation: 


“The highest points in Delaware are two rounded summits, one 
a mile east of Brandywine, and another just south of Centerville, 
both of which are slightly over 440 feet. The point given in the 
table as the highest in Maryland is in the narrow disputed strip 
lying along the West-Virginia line. If this belongs to the latter 
State the highest point in Maryland will be a 3,340-foot peak a 
mile northwest of the 3,400-foot one. There issome doubt as to the 
highest points in the Central States, notably in Michigan, where 
it is claimed that Huron Mountains, in Marquette County, are 
higher than Porcupine Mountain. It is possible also that there 
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are higher points in Minnesota and Wisconsin than those given, 
but they have not been measured. 

“In Florida the land north of Mount Pleasant probably is slightly 
higher than at the railroad station. In Louisiana the elevation is 
slightly more than 400 feet in Kisatchie Hills, in Sabine Parish; 
in some hills in the Southeast corner of Claiborne Parish, and in 
some ridges in Vernon Parish, all in western part of the State, 
but their heights have not been accurately determined. 

“Arkansas has two peaks of nearly the same altitude. Maga- 
zine Mountain, about 2,800 feet, and a peak on Fourch Mountain, 
in the southern part of Scott County, which has been determined 
as 2,800 feet. 

“The precise locations and heights of the highest points in 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Kansas, and North Dakota have not been 
ascertained. A high ridge north of Kenton, Okl., rises to 4,700 
feet or higher. The highest point in Kansas is near where the 
west boundary js intersected by the Greeley-Wallace County line. 
Its altitude is about 4,135 feet. The highest point in North 
Dakota is in Bowman County, near the southern boundary on the 
divide east of the Little Missouri. The highest place in Nebraska 
is on the plains near the southwest corner of the State, where an 


altitude of about 5,300 feet is attained.” 


A MUSEUM OF ACTION 
M USEUM in which the public is invited to handle and oper- 


ate the exhibits, instead of being forbidden to touch them, 
is something of a novelty. We have already described the popular 
observatories, to be found in some German cities. A further ex- 


tension of the same idea is the popular electrical laboratory 

















DEVICES TO ILLUSTRATE THE PHENOMENA OF INDUCTION. 


founded in Brussels by Dr. Goldschmidt. Here the visitor may 
himself, under proper restrictions, perform the experiments about 
which he reads in the books on the subject, and may even make 


apparatus for himself, in a machine-shop which is placed at his 


disposal. We translate the following account of this unique insti- 


tution, contributed to La Nature (Paris, June 5) by Dr. Alfred 
Gradenwitz. Says this writer: 


“Dr. R. Goldschmidt, an engineer and scientist of distinction, has 
founded in Brussels an electric laboratory of an absolutely new 
type. Convinced of the inadequacy of books and of oral explana- 
tions to popularize effectively the elements of an essentially experi- 
mental science like electricity, Dr. Goldschmidt has attempted to 
render experimentation accessible to all. To this end, he has estab- 
lished a popular laboratory of remarkably simple and clear arrange- 
ment, where every one—even the workingman—can familiarize 
himself, first with elementary notions and then with more complex 
problems. 

“Tf he had made simply asort of museum of electrical discoveries 
and inventions, the generous founder would evidently have realized 
his intention but insufficiently. This would have been still a sort 
of book—an open book showing to visitors all its pictures at once 
but leaving to them the somewhat difficult work of assimilation. 

“What it would be interesting to show would be not science fixt 
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CROOKES TUBES. 

















INSTRUMENTS FOR MEASUREMENT. 


EXPERIMENTAL CASES IN THE BRUSSELS ELECTRICAL LABORATORY, 


in the printed page, but living science—science inaction, So Dr, 
Goldschmidt has made an attempt to initiate the visitor into the 
secret of experimentation by showing him at the same time tl.e 
problem and its solution. 1t was necessary for this to classify the 
experiments so as to make them all comprehensible—a somewhat 
difficult thing. Jt was necessary, in the first place, to have a classi- 
fication that was logical, the experiments being graded and co- 
ordinated ; it was then necessary to render them realizable for each 
person. It was necessary to devise and construct simple, sure, 
and strong pieces of apparatus. 

“Starting from this basis, Dr. Goldschmidt has installed, on the 
first floor of his popular laboratory, the fundamental experiments 
constituting the very basis of modern electrical science and re- 
quiring only relatively simple arrangements. The visitor passes 
from the lodestone to the properties of magnets and of electro- 
magnets and to the explanation of electric motors; from the fric- 
tion of glass or wax to the working of the Wimshurst machine . . . 
and then to discharges in different media (cathode rays, radium, 
etc.). 

“Each apparatus belonging to these two sections is isolated in 
a glass case, leaving free only the part necessary to be handled in 
the experiment. It was, in fact, important not to expose uselessly 
any part of the apparatus, which is often delicate. 

“In three adjoining spaces are gathered respectively the instru- 
ments of precision, for testing, and for measurement, whose opera- 
tion requires precise knowledge of all that precedes—photometers, 
Wheatstone bridges, scales of measurement, galvanometers, watt- 
meters, etc. Inthe center of the building are installed the devices 
for enabling visitors to make essential measurements relative to 
motors and dynamos. The character of these 





Finally, a mechanical workshop of precision will give him ex- 
perience in the construction of electrical apparatus. 

“This work, the result of the efforts of five years, has not yet 
assumed its fina) form, but so far the plan initiated by Dr. Gold- 
schmidt would appear worthy of the most lively interest. It is an 
idea that may prove most fertile and we can hardly give it too 
much attention.”—7yvanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A NEW ROTARY FURNACE 


HE following description of the Rockwell rotary furnace, a 
new and improved device for reheating or tempering metallic 
objects or pieces, is translated from an article contributed by 


Jacques Boyer to Cosmos (Paris, June 12). Says this writer: 

“To assure the uniform heating of the materials that he fabri- 
cates, constitutes one of the most important problems of the meta)- 
lurgist. On his success depends, in particular, the good or bad 
etfect of the ‘tempering’ process which has for its object to destroy 
by reheating, followed ordinarily by a slow cooling, the rupture of 
molecular equilibrium provoked in the metallic mass by some kind 
of mechanical treatment. Any metal that has undergone wire- 
drawing, beating to a thin plate, shearing, or strain exceeding its 
elastic limit, requires such tempering. 

“Many other operations executed on pieces of metal also call 
for uniformity of heating. If they are of copper, for instance, the 
machinery charged with piercing or cutting them will work more 
easily and more regularly. If the process is that of stamping 





two sections differs somewhat from that of the 
preceding sections. The visitor finds himself 
here in a laboratory where he sees measure- 
ments and tests carried on by competent per- 
sons attached to the Office of Control of Elec- 
tric Installations, whose headquarters are in the 
same structure. While able to follow and un- 
derstand these, he is generally incapable of 
carrying them out personally. If, neverthe- 
less, a sufficiently trained visitor manifests a 
desire to do so, he is permitted to handle the 
apparatus himself, under the superintendence 
of the expert. 

“This series of apartments is completed by a 
lecture hall, behind which is a projection ap- 
paratus that throws on a screen automatically, 
following the simple pressure of a button, a 
handred views successively of scientific interest. 

“A hall is reserved for the free exhibition of 
industrial products ; four small laboratories may 
also be’ placed at the disposal of specialists, 
for personal research. 

“In a library containing the principal scien- 
tific books, periodicals, and bibliographic aids, 
the visitor will have opportunity to round out, 
by reading up on theory, the practical knowl- 














edge that he has acquired in the laboratory. 


ROCKWELL ROTARY HELICOIDAL INTERIOR-HEATING FURNACE. 
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malleable metal plates, the presses will turn out objects much 
more clearly marked. 

“In the same way the temper of steel varies not only with its 
content of carbon and with the nature of the bath, but also with 
the difference of temperature between the metal and the refrigerant 
liquid. Thus temper made in boiling water hardens steel less 
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“When the moon is in its first quarter the dark portion of it is 
often faintly visible. The bright quarter is, of course, illuminated 
by direct sunlight, but the remainder is only seen by virtue of the 
faint light reflected from the earth. This faintly illuminated por- 
tion has been successfully photographed by M. Quénisset at the 
Kuvisy Observatory, and it appears likely that the results will 

present many points of interest to astronomers. 
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The light received from the earth naturally falls at 
a different angle from that at which light is received 
from the sun; therefore it is reasonable to expect 
a slightly different effect of light and shade on the 
irregularities of the moon’s surface.” 


KILLING WEEDS BY SPRAYING 


EVERAL years ago we described in this de- 
partment experiments in the destruction of 
weeds by chemical sprays. The success of sucha 
method depends, of course, on the selection of 
a poison that will kill the weeds, or most of them, 
without affecting the crop. That it is possible, in 
most instances, to make such a selection and that 
the method has reached a commercial stage, we 











are told by a writer in 7he /rrigation Age. We 





ROCKWELL FURNACE. 
Section to show interior mechanism. 


than in cold water, and mercury gives a harder temper than either 
water or oil 

“Hitherto, reheating and tempering has been done in revolving 
cylinders heated from the exterior. These cylinders, which are 
generally of cast-iron, are not very durable, and besides, they can 
not communicate heat to the material as economically as with direct 
application. The rotary helicoidal furnace with central heating, 
invented by Mr. Rockwell, has incontestable advantages over its 
predecessors. ...... 

“ As the elevation shows, the fire-box is formed of a steel cylinder 
covered with spirally arranged tiles. . . . The speed of rotation 
varies from one to three turns per minute. The time that it takes 
objects to pass through the furnace is three to six minutes. 

“Coal, coke, oii, or gas is used indifferently as a combustible 
and is introduced or injected in a direction opposed to the move- 
ment of the metallic objects ; it is arranged to burn the fuel com- 
pletely and the gaseous products of combustion escape by the same 
opening by which the pieces enter. 

“The time of passage and the temperature are regulated for each 
kind of object. These pursue their route through the convolutions 
of the furnace, a distance of about 47 feet, exposing their entire 
surfaces to the direct action of the heat and reaching their highest 
temperature at the point of discharge. 

“This manner of proceeding is especially perfect in the harden- 
ing of steel. Thus, in the examination of 15,732 pieces of steel 
that had passed through the Rockwell furnace and had then been 
tempered in an oil bath, only two imperfect pieces were found ; 
and the trouble in these cases was due to bubbles in the mass and 
was not imputable to the heating 

“Among other advantages, this disposition prevents the super- 
ficial oxidation of the metal and realizes a serious economy of 
time, because the material heats gradually, without overheating, 
and is discharged precisely at the moment when it reaches its 
maximum of temperature. 

“When the furnace is used for tempering, a cooling-basin and a 
carrier are installed under the discharge-tube, so that after their 
immersion the pieces are taken automatically from the bath and 
discharged into a tray. . . . Finally, the Rockwell furnace needs 
no chimney and is very durable. Only a hood is necessary to lead 
the gases away from the oil-bath and from the objects that might 
be injured by them.”—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


STUDY OF THE MOON BY EARTH-SHINE—The effect of 
earth-shine upon the moon is a familiar one to many people, tho 
probably few of them know the cause of the effect, says Zhe 
Scientific American (New York, May 15). We read further: 


quote him in part as follows: 


“Fifteen years ago had you told the average 

farmer that by going over his grain-fields with a 

spraying-machine he could eliminate practically every weed with 

which théy were infested and leave the growing grain benefited 

and unhurt, he probably would have told you what he thought of 

you, and had you persisted, he might have used bodily effort to 
enforce his opinion. 

“But this very day that same farmer is probably sitting placidly 
on the seat of a modern traction sprayer, giving his cereal fields a 
thorough drenching of weed-killing substance that causes the 
weeds to turn black and then wither away—but leaving the grain 
unscathed. 

“How did this transition come about ? 
eries—very simply. 

“In 1896, Prof. H. L. Bolley, of the North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Fargo, N. Dak., decided to make a definite 
effort to test whether it would be possible to kill young weeds, 


Like all great discov- 














SPRAY PUMP FOR KILLING WEEDS. 


especially young mustard pants, in growing wheat, by means of 
chemicals sprayed over the weeds and grain, without killing them 
both in so doing. He had long considered such a proposition as 
very feasible, but of course required some time to get what he 
considered the proper proportions of spraying mixture before 
making the first trial. However, he made the attempt in 1896 
with solutions of copper sulfate and mercuric bichlorid and met 
with surprizingly successful results, plainly demonstrating that 
he was upon the right track. So to our own United States belongs 
the credit for this discovery, altho French investigators were 
working along the same lines at nearly the same time. In 1897-98 
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THE LARGEST LOCOMOTIVE IN THE WORLD. 


other exhaustive experiments were undertaken, and very shortly 
it was firmly established that such work could be practised with 
a high degree of success by any farmer. Since that time, experi- 
ments have been steadily pursued along this line and the fact re- 
mains that certain weeds can be entirely eliminated without de- 
struction to the grain growing beside them.” 


Success, we are told, lies in the fact that the leaves of nearly all 
farm weeds are broad, rough, and soft, while the grain plant is 
slender with a smaller and smoother surface. When the liquid is 
sprayed from the machine, the broad and porous leaves of the 
weed catch and absorb enough of the chemical to kill it, while 
from the slender grain the liquid runs off without doing any dam- 
age. After spraying, the tops of grain and weeds alike turn black, 
but in two or three days the former regain their color and strength, 
while the weeds wither and die. To quote further: 


“Sulfate of iron has largely succeeded copper sulfate because 
of the cheapness of the former, and many tons of it are now being 
used in this antiweed campaign. The spraying should be done 
when both the grain and the weeds are young, about the time the 
grain is four to eight inches high, altho some later experiments 
by Professor Bolley indicate that the work can be carried on when 
the grain is older. The more rapid the growth of the weed, the 
more susceptible it is to the effect of the spraying mixture, and 
the more thoroughly the work can be done. 

“There are, of course, some weeds that can not be affected with- 
out injury to the grain, but the most prevalent of the ‘vagrant’ 
weeds, such as false flax, wormseed-mustard, tumbling-mustard, 
common wild mustard, shepherd’s-purse, peppergrass, ball mus- 
tard, corn-cockle, chickweed, dandelion, Canada thistle, bindweed, 
plantain, rough pigweed, kinghead, Red River weed, ragweed, 
and cocklebur, can all be controlled, and in nearly every case en- 
tirely eradicated, by careful and systematic spraying.” 


Where the field is large and the weeds grow thickly over it, a 
traction sprayer with enough pressure to throw a fine, powerful 
mist through Bordeaux nozles should be used, the writer tells us; 
but where the weeds grow in patches, a small cart sprayer, like 
the one in the illustration, gives satisfactory results. Nearly any 
spray-pump manufacturer can furnish what is needed. We read 
further : 


“The same principle mentioned before in this article can be 
made use of in ridding dandelions from our lawns, viz., by using 
sulfate of iron in proportions of two. pounds to the gallon of water. 

“There is nothing miraculous at all in this method of weed- 
eradication. It is simply an application of common sense, and 
after we give it a little sober investigation, we wonder why it 
wasn’t thought of before—It seems so simple’—which expression, 
by the way, is practically the same one we always use after 
another’s mind has brought forth some new development for the 
benefit of the human race. 

“While, of course, such a method of destroying weeds can not 
replace the approved methods of eradication by cultivation, seed- 
cleaning, crop rotation, manure composting, proper pasturing, and 
vigilant hand work, still, the writer feels safe in asserting that the 


financial gain to the country at large from this discovery will be 
greater than that afforded by any other single scientific investiga- 
tion applied to the process of agriculture.” 

THE LARGEST LOCOMOTIVES—Two machines that hold this 
title for the moment were recently built in Philadelphia by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works for the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
They are oi!-fired, articulated compounds with two sets of cylin- 
aers, each of 30-inch stroke, and two sets of driving-wheels. The 
total weight of engine and ten der is 266 tons. Says 7he Railway 
Magazine (London, July): 


“These mammoth locomotives are intended for service on the 
Sacramento division between Roseville and Trukee, where the 
maximum gradient is 1 in 45, and the rating 1,212 tons of cars and 
lading. 

“This locomotive embodies in its design many details of inter- 
est. The cylinder and steam-chest heads are of cast steel, the low- 
pressure heads being dished and strongly ribbed. The low-pres- 
sure pistons are alsodished. The links for the low-pressure valve 
gear are placed outside the second pair of driving-wheels, and are 
supported by cast-steel bearers. The locomotive is readily sep- 
arable into two portions, as the joint in the boiler is but a short 
distance ahead of the articulated frame connection, and all pipes 
which pass the joint are provided with unions.” 


SPACE BETWEEN CAR-TRACKS—Should street-car tracks on 
a double-track line be spaced far enough apart to permit a man to 
stand between the tracks with cars passing on either side, or should 
the tracks be close together, leaving only necessary clearance be- 
tween the cars? This question is asked by an editorial writer in 
Engineering News (New York, July 8) who proceeds to discuss 
the matter as follows: 


“There is no uniformity of practise in this matter. In New 
York City, for example, there is ample space to stand between the 
tracks, while in Chicago there is with the widest cars in use only 
8% inches clearance between them. Several fatal accidents to 
people caught between two passing cars have brought the width 
of the ‘death zone,’ as the newspapers have dubbed it, into gen- 
eral notice. There are, of course, good reasons for keeping down 
the width between the car-tracks, since that space is little used by 
traffic on any line where cars run frequently; but to reduce this 
space below the width necessary to permit a man to stand safely 
with cars passing on either side appears likely to cause not only 
deaths to pedestrians, but injuries to passengers who may carelessly 
allow arms or feet to project from the inner side of the car, par- 
ticularly in summer, when open cars arerun. The outcome of the 
current public discussion in Chicago will apparently be the spread- 
ing of track centers on the reconstruction work now in progress. 
Present ordinances permit tracks to be spaced g feet 8% inches, 
center to center. By increasing this to 10 feet 2 inches and re- 
ducing the width of cars by 3 inches, a clear space of 20 inches 
between tracks can be secured. This will not be sufficiently wide 
to encourage wearers of 1909 millinery to stand between passing 
cars, but is wide enough to permit one caught between the tracks 
with cars passing on both sides to escape without bodily injury.” 
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TALES OF ADANA 


*UCH wholesale murders as recently occurred in Adana will go 
on until there is not a Christian left alive in all Asia Minor 
unless the European governments insist upon punishment of the 
Turkish perpetrators. So says a special correspondent of the 
London Graphic, Mr. J. L. C. Booth, who writes dispassionately 
his account of the hideous crimes happening almost simultaneously 
with the change of governments in Constantinople. The political 
aspects of the outbreak have been treated by us in several earlier 
articles, but detailed accounts of the fearful happenings in the 
stricken city have only in the past week or two been published. 
A Commission of Inquiry has been sent out from Constantinople 
to investigate the massacres, and the fate of these Anatolian 
provinces seems to lie in their hands. If their work is honest, 
says Mr. Booth, “their report will leave the court-martial no choice 
but to punish the real culprits, certain well-known Turks.” But 
“if the Commission make a half-hearted report, the real scoundrels 
will escape, the small fry will be hanged as a blind, and every 
Christian in the country will make his best effort to get out of it, 
knowing well that another massacre will occur whenever the spirit 
moves his enemies.” The outbreak began in the Armenian bazaar 
on April 14, and on the pretense that an Armenian revolt was in 
progress the Redifs or reserves were called out. 
in The Graphic: 


Says the writer 


“ These, zs villainous a crew as could well be found, had arms 





From ‘‘ The Graphic,"’ London, 


TURKISH DISCRIMINATION AT ADANA. 


The Armenian house next the mosque was fired by the Turks, but when the flames began to spread 


the crowd promptly saved the sacred edifice, 


and ammunition served out to them, and immediately joined in the 
slaughter, and all the worst of the subsequent killing, looting, and 
house-burning was done by them. The Vali, or Civil Governor, 
was old, weak, and a coward. Gibbons and Lawson Chambers, 
two American missionaries who were with him for the first two 
days in the Konak, are witnesses that he made no effort to stop 
the affair. Three Armenians were cut down before his eyes in his 
own room, and all he could do was to hide behind Gibbons, para- 
lyzed by fear.” 


The Armenians, says Mr. Booth, did not take their punishment 


“lying down.” We read: 
2 > 


“Their quarter of the town was so well defended that the mob, 
mad as they were with lust for blood, would not venture into it. 
Houses on the outskirts were besieged by thousands of men and 
held by half a dozen; in fact, the courage of these hordes of Mos- 
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lem savages was only equal to butchering women and children and 
unarmed men. I saw a Greek house which was held for eight 
hours by one Armenian with a shot-gun against hundreds of Turks 
firing from the surrounding houses and the minaret of a mosque. 
At last his cartridges gave out, but not for two hours after that 
did the mob pluck up courage to rush the house. Most of the 
1,500 Christians killed in the town in this first affair, and practi- 
cally all the 600 Turks, were shot in the streets.” 


A story is told of Mr. Chambers, head of the American mission, 
who encountered “a mob of raving cut-throats around his school 
which was full of Armenian girls.” He tried to pacify their lust 
for blood and answer their cry: “Blood for blood! The Chris- 
tians have killed one of our people. They must die!” This refer- 
ence was to the affray that the first massacre began with, when an 
encounter between an Armenian and three Turks resulted in the 
death of one of the latter. Mr. Booth writes: 


“The missionary quietly took up the logical side of it. ‘Blood 
for blood, you say? But you have already shed more of their 
blood than they of yours. Be satisfied, and stop your work. Go 
to your homes.’ An old Turk, acting as spokesman, promised 
that the school should not be attacked, but would not answer for 
any other house. With that Mr. Chambers immediately called 
his people out of a neighboring house and sent them to the school. 
After the women had passed over untouched, an Armenian preacher 
came out, and the mob fell uponhim. Mr. Chambers put his arm 
round the Armenian, and did his best to protect him, but the man 
was stabbed with a sword, cut down, and shot, all in an instant, 
and slipt from the missionary’s grasp to the ground. The mob 
kept their promise and did not touch the school.” 


The second massacre broke out on Sunday 
night, April 25, and, says Mr. Booth: 


“This time the Armenian quarter was rushed, 
and, as the inhabitants had had their arms taken 
away, there was no resistance. Troops of men 
with kerosene-tins smashed in the doors of the 
houses, poured the oil over everything and set it 
alight. Most of the people killed in this affair 
were burned alive. No escape was allowed from 
the blazing buildings, for soldiers stood by and 
shot every one who attempted to get out. Many 
threw themselves from balconies and upper win- 
dows, and those who were not killed by the fall 
were shot or bayoneted. One house in the Yeni 
Mahallah, west of the town, had barred windows. 
The Arab soldiers set it on fire, blocked up the 
door, and burned 115 people to death, mostly 
children. Thecorpses were counted by the author- 
ities. The Armenian Church was in danger from 
the burning school next to it, but 600 of the refu- 
gees in it were saved by a French Jesuit Father 
and a young Turkish officer, Ali Rouhi Effendi, 
who made their way through the blazing streets 
and the shooting, pushed aside the soldiers who 
were blocking the door, and took the rescued people 
to the French school, from which they were again 
rescued shortly afterward by Major Doughty- 
Wylie [British Vice-Consul at Mersina] during his tour of the 
town, when that building, in its turn, was set on fire. 

“Any one who ventured into the streets was in the greatest 
danger, not only from blades and bullets, but from the falling 
masonry and red-hot iron bars—the framework of the houses— 
which buckled and fell across the street as the heat caught them. 
Nearly all the houses had timbers built into the walls lengthways, 
so that when these burned through the walls collapsed. In no 
single house is there an upper room left, and in very few so much 
as a partition wall. They are mostly four ruined walls enclosing 
apile of rubbish. Never was burning-out.so thoroughly done, 
and the thousands of blackened kerosene-tins show that almost 
every house was separately fired. From the high roof of the 
American mission they watched the fires die down wherever a 
street intervened, only to spring up again on the other side in the 
high, tell-tale flames of the kerosene. 
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In this house 115 women and children were roasted alive. 


DIGEST 


The Armenian church which was wrecked and dismantled. Six hundred 
people who had taken refuge here narrowly escaped. 


SCENES OF DESTRUCTION AT ADANA. 


“Some of these watchers saw the fire threatening the American 
school, and, mindful of the probable fate of the hundreds of girls 
inside if they had to be turned into the street, three missionaries 
climbed to the roof of a burning Turkish house and obtained the 
promise of some Redif soldiers not to shoot at them while they 
put out the fire. It was then that these treacherous brutes shot 
down Rogers and Mauser, and Trowbridge barely escaped. This 
is, I believe, the only instance of a Turk’s house having been 
damaged by the fire. Examples of the ease with which it could 
be put out are to be seen all over the town, where single Moslem, 
Greek, or European houses stand unharmed among the black ruins 
of Armenian dwellings that touch their very walls. 

“They burnt Christians like vermin. They burnt a hospital 
full of sick and wounded. They caught people and threw them 
on to the flames, even the children.” . 


DENYING THE DILEMMA 


HE officials of the Y. M. C. A. do not admit that the “dilemma” 

that confronts them involves an accepted loss of spiritual 
power as a condition of continued existence. 
stance of the charge made in a recent number of the Chicago /7- 


Such was the sub- 


terior and quoted by us on July 10. The Association has received 
many such warnings, says Mr, Clarence J. Hicks, associate general 
secretary of the International Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, “but this is probably the first statement made by one 
of its friends which can fairly be construed as a charge that the 
Association is deliberately shaping its work to meet the demands 
of its non-evangelical supporters.” The secretary in answering 
the charge first reduces its statement to the three following propo- 
sitions which we reproduce to save our readers turning back to the 
earlier issue : 

“(1) The growing social, educational, and physical activities of 
the Association are an evidence of the influence of money in di- 
verting the Association from its original spiritual purpose. (2) 
This broad work can not honestly be built upon the evangelical 
basis. (3) Hence the dilemma whether (a) to return to the original 
purpose and work (presumably dropping all activities except those 
definitely spiritual) or (4) abandon the evangelical test and con- 
tinue on some broader basis the present lines of Association work.” 


The charge is a startling one, he says in Association Men (New 
York, August), “and coming as it does from the editor of a religious 
paper, it should be candidly considered by every Association man.” 
Mr. Hicks believes that “such consideration will lead to the con- 
clusion that these statements are not warranted by the facts, ex- 
cept possibly in a few isolated cases.” He goes on: 


“The present all-round work of the Association is rather an evi- 
dence of the Christian statesmanship of evangelical church-mem- 
bers who deserve the credit for utilizing the social, educational, 
and physical agencies, as well as the spiritual, in the development 


of Christian manhood. It is cheerfully admitted that the present 
efficient and aggressive work of the Association would be impos- 
sible without the generous support of business men. But the 
millions of dollars invested in Association buildings is an evidence 
that these business men, regardless of their personal religious be- 
liefs, have confidence in the efficiency of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian’Association as an agency for the making of manhood, and most 
of these gifts are an evidence that business men appreciate the sta- 
bility afforded by the Christian basis and purpose of the organiza- 
tion. If this ‘dilemma’ were apparent anywhere, it would certainly 
show itself in the Railroad Department, where a large proportion 
of the money (now some half-million dollars annually) for build- 
ings, equipment, and maintenance has, from the outset, been pro- 
vided by the corporations. But any fair-minded observer will 
agree that the expression of religious work in this department, 
and the Industrial Department as well, has been absolutely un- 
trammeled and uninfluenced by the corporations. This was 
specially manifest at the recent Railroad Association Conference 
in St. Louis, where nearly every theme was definitely related to 
the spiritual life of railroad men, and where Judge Spencer, Mr. 
Marling, and other Association representatives, before many rail- 
road officials, made uncompromising declarations of the spiritual 
purpose of the entire railroad work.” 


The “conclusive proof” that the editor of Zhe /nterior is mis- 
taken in his assertions and the answer to his leading question, Mr. 
Hicks points out, are to be found in the following tabulated facts 
showing the growth of “the definitely religious work” of the North 
American city, town, and railroad Associations, during the period 


when their buildings and members have multiplied most rapidly : 


I. IreMs OF GENERAL GROWTH IN ASSOCIATION MEMBERS, PROPERTY, 
AND EXPENSES 

YEAR ENDING YEAR ENDING PER CENT. 

JAN., 1900 MAY, 1906 OF GAIN 
I 1,379 1,939 4c 
2 255,472 446,032 74 
3- 359 630 78 
4 $21,620,230 $47,098,311 117 


Fs) Ce ea 
Members. 


5. Current Expenses. $2,620,241 $6,182,926 136 


II. GROWTH IN SOME OF THE SPECIFIC RELIGIOUS WORK FEATURES 


1. Laymen on Religious Work Committees 3,943 
2. Spent for Local Religious Work $35,174 
Ss ER RON a aici pca aise cdi a fh 0G S.a oat 807 
4. Boys and Men Enrolled 
5. Total Attendance at Bible Classes...... 
6. Attendance at Shop Meetings and Bible 
GI hi ie celts Shag ee. dames. sw.aeoo 
7. Attendance at all Religious Meetings and 
IRIN CANINE fg. kc oro 6 6 eects e siadves 8's 1,718,000 
8. Profest Conversions..........cscceeess 4,483 
9. United with Churches as Direct Result of 
Raeneistion MMO... 6.66 cc. cee es 
10. Money Given to the Foreign Association 


15,244 286 
$222,324 
34380 
8,626 57,078 
134,407 777,842 
76,000 983,075 
4,906,395 
19,700 


1,322 4,251 


$33,030 $168,713 
Mr. Hicks adds the following comments : 


“In the light of the foregoing figures, showing, among other 
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things, that while the number of buildings has increased 78 per 
cent. and the current expenses 136 per cent., the increase in Bible- 
class enrolment has been 561 per cent. and in profest conversions 
339 per cent.; where is the evidence that the Association is be- 
coming ‘predominantly social, and only incidentally and subordi- 
nately spiritual,’ or that its ‘Religious Department’ is in any 
danger of meriting the terms ‘negligible or innocuous’ ? 

“The dilemma the Association is facing is, not whether it must 
change its basis, but how to utilize for the best interests of the 
kingdom of God the splendid gifts of money that are being poured 
out in all parts of North America. The spiritual results are 
meager enough to cause humiliation, but let us admit that the 
blame rests squarely upon the members of evangelical churches, 
who, from the beginning, have had control of the Association, 
rather than attempt to shift this responsibility upon our generous 
supporters.” 


RELIGION IN A GREAT SCHOOL 


SCHOOL “not afraid of being religious” is the description 

applied to Lawrenceville Academy in New Jersey. There 
religious principles are put in practise in the daily curriculum, 
and “it is known that they openly avow Christ and his teachings 
as a chief agency in their training.” . An account of this schoo] 
was published recently in Harper's Weekly, and is quoted ap- 
provingly by the religious journals. The following citation we 
take from 7he Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati) : 


“It is the endeavor of Lawrenceville to develop manly boys, but 
this is not sought by the mere preaching of manliness. Preach- 
ing alone will not accomplish the desired end, and, if dwelt upon 
too persistently, may even hinder it. Manliness presupposes some 
degree of maturity, and roots itself in that normal boyishness 
which must precede it. It comes partly by a wearing process, 
partly by natural evolution, and partly by such judicious training 
as develops a sense of self-reliance, responsibility, and the etiquette 
of the Golden Rule. This sixth sense, so far as it can be taught 
at all, is taught mainly by the example of true men and by associ- 
ation with other boys who are becoming true men. Therefore 
Lawrenceville is careful to select choice men for teachers and 
choice boys for pupils. Injurious boys are not retained. Moral 
training, it need not be said, is in the foreground. The Decalog 
has not been reenacted asa part of the school rules; it is taken 
for granted as already existing and asa part of the true habit of 
human nature. Its application is a matter considered with reason- 
ableness, patience, and sympathy, as at once difficult, interesting, 
and vital. Asthe great sanction and motive of a moral life, the 
religion of Christ is given its supreme place. The school is un- 
denominational, comprehensive, and tolerant. No boy’s particular 
sectarian views or traditional tenets are disturbed; the beliefs 
and life common to the great Christian denominations are empha- 
sized as the unifying essentials. Jesus is reverently proclaimed 
as the sufficient Example, Master, and Savior. Brief evening 
prayers are held in every house. Daily morning prayers and Sun- 
day services are conducted. Distinguished clergymen, suitable to 
boys, supplement the preaching of the head-master and other 
masters. The Bible is taught weekly throughout the course of 
five years. The school acts upon the belief that in order to be- 
come the best type of father, man, or citizen, every boy should be 
a sincere Christian. It is a recognized fact that the great schools 
of this country have attained distinction because of the impress 
upon them of the character of their head. In Dr. McPherson, 
known throughout the country by reason of his great work in Chi- 
cago as pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Lawrenceville 
has a rare leader. The knowledge of this man and of his work, 
gained by close association, and long held by leading men in 
Church and State, as well as in school and college circles, has 
served to strengthen the belief that the highest service the head of 
a secondary institution can render its members is found not alone 
in executive power, in school management, or in great erudition— 
nor yet in magnetic personal influence—but rather in an unweary- 
ing patience and sympathy with young life and a daily exemplifica- 
tion of positive Christian character. Such an influence in a great 
school must tell mightily for the development of the manliness and 
intelligent citizenship so desirable in its graduates.” 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY RELIGION 


2 ews religion of the twentieth century will not be based upon 

authority nor will it deal in promises of future compensa- 
tions. This is the gist of ex-President Eliot’s utterances upon the 
subject of the “new religion ”—the religion of the twentieth cen- 
tury. His words which are referred to as prophetic form part of 
an address delivered before the concluding session for this year of 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology. As reported in the 
daily press the positive element of his address describes “what 
may be expected as the coming religion, one based on the two 
great commandments, the love of God and the service of fellow 
men.” The New York 7Zribune, from which we take a report, 
thinks “it is not out of place to say that President Eliot will be a 
leader under this twentieth-century faith.” Dr. Eliot began by 
telling what the new religion will not be and went on describing 
what it will be. Thus: 


“You have been studying this year about changed views of re- 
ligion and increased knowledge, new ideas of God as seen along 
many lines; you have learned that social progress has been modi- 
fied, and that energy is being conserved. .. . 

“The new religion will not be based upon authority, either spiri- 
tual or temporal; the present generation is ready to be led, but not 
driven. Asa rule, the older Christian churches have relied on 
authority. 

“But there is now a tendency toward liberty and progress, and 
among educated men this feeling is irresistible. In the new re- 
ligion there will be no personification of natural objects; there 
will be no deification of remarkable human beings, and the faith 
will not be racial or tribal. Thenew religion will not afford safety 
primarily to the individual ; it will think first of the common good 
and will not teach that character can be changed quickly. 

“The new religion will not think of God as a large and glorified 
man or as a king or a patriarch. It will not deal chiefly with sor- 
row and death, but with joy and life. It will believe in no malig- 
nant powers, and it will attack quickly all forms of evil.” 


Considering the positive elements of this coming religion Dr. 
Eliot asserts that “a new thought of God will be its characteristic.” 
The twentieth-century religion, he says, “accepts literally St. 
Paul’s statement: ‘In him we live and move and have our being.’ 
This new religion will be thoroughly monotheistic.” Further: 


“God will be so immanent that no intermediary will be needed. 
For every man, God will be a multiplication of infinities. The 
humane and worthy idea of God then will be the central thought 
of the new religion. This religion rejects the idea that man is an 
alien or a fallen being, who is hopelessly wicked. It finds such 
beliefs inconsistent with a worthy .dea of God. Man has always 
attributed to man a spirit associated with but independent of the 
body. 

“So the new religion will take account of all righteous persons 
—it will be a religion of ‘all saints’; it will reverence the teachers 
of liberty and righteousness, and will respect all great and lovely 
human beings. It will have no place for obscure dogmas or mys- 
tery. It will comprehend only persons of good-will, for, after 
all, they alone are civilized. 

“It will admit no sacraments, except natural, hallowed customs, 
and it will deal with natural interpretations of such rites. Its 
priests will strive to improve social and industrial conditions. 

“The new religion will laud God’s love, and will not teach con- 
demnation for the mass of mankind. Based on the two great 
commandments of loving God and one’s neighbor, the new religion 
will teach that he is best who loves best and serves best, and the 
greatest service will be to increase the stock of good-will. One 
of the greatest evils to-day is that people work with hearts full of 
ill-will to the work and the employer. 

“There are now various fraternal bodies which to many persons 
take the place of achurch. If they are working for good they are 
helpful factors. Again, different bodies of people, such as Spiri- 
tualists and Christian Scientists, have set up new cults, There are 
already many signs of extensive cooperation ; democracy, individu- 
alism, idealism, a tendency to welcome the new, and preventive 
medicine. Finally, I believe the new religion will make Christ’s 
revelation seem more wonderful than ever to us.” 


A LITERATURE FOR SICK SOULS 


HE confessions of two defaulters before sentence in England 
leads Mr. Chesterton to the discovery of a serious lack in 

what might be termed our medicinal literature. Two men named 
Robert and King united under the personality of “D. S. Windell” 
to effect an elaborate robbery of a London bank. Their scheme 
succeeded, but they were later apprehended, tried, and convicted. 
Both men were young. Their crime, says Mr. Chesterton, “marks 
not only a moral but an intellectual revolt,” for “both men.made 
pleas founded on certain mod- 
ern thoughts and emotions, of 
which we have heard very much 
in modern plays, novels, and 
newspapers.” Mr. Chesterton, 
writing in Zhe /llustrated Lon- 
don News (July 10), elucidates: 


“Robert appealed to the pure 
sense of adventure; he sug- 
gested that he had acted by the 
same impulse which moves a 
certain type of man, politician 
or pirate, to raid an empire or 
seize an island in the Pacific. 
He was an adventurer in the 
noble as well as in the mean 
sense. Heclaimed, in effect, to 
be the true Imperialist, the 
kind of man who has made our 
England what she is. Like 
many who make the sameclaim, 
he seems to have been of ori- 
ental extraction, and to have 
been by nature nomadic and 
impatient of all rooted respon- 
sibilities. When a little gutter- 
boy, who is really hungry, 
steals an apple and admits that 
he has been reading penny 
dreadfuls, those unlucky forms 
of literature are always sternly 
denounced by the magistrate 
and keenly persecuted in the 
press. When Robert, who was 
not hungry, stole an enormous 
sum of money and openly ap- 
pealed to the romance of the 
modern adventurer, we ought, 
in order to be consistent, to put 
it to the account of the more 
educated works which have in 
our time flaunted before the 
imagination of the middle 
classes filibustering and the poetry of mad finance. The magis- 
trates ought to talk sternly about Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. 
Cutcliffe Hyne. If a penny dreadful leads to stealing a penny 
apple, a six-shilling dreadful is just as likely to lead to stealing 
considerably more than six shillings. 

“Mr. King stands as the opposite type, the type that is repre- 
sented by our unadventurous plays and novels; all the gray novels 
about gray slums, all the drab novels about drab suburbs, all the 
modern attempt to make art out of the mere factof monotony. If 
books of the Kipling school are the penny dreadfuls of the first 
type of criminal, books of the Gissing school are the penny dread- 
fuls of the other type. For this man complained simply that he 
could no longer tolerate the mere grinding dulness of his duties ; 
that to stand shoveling out vast sums and drawing a mean salary 
had been too much, not merely for his conscience, but for his 
nerves. Something in his soul had snapt. We have had both 
these types in all modern books, and have been very fond of them ; 
it must now be seen how we like them in real life.” 


These men represent the two types whom Mr. Chesterton thinks 
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Who next season will have in Miss Marlowe a successor in the réle of the 
melancholy prince. 








we have to fear—“ the adventurer of commerce who will be content 


with nothing except adventures, and the drudge of commerce, who 


may suddenly rebel against his drudgery.” There is, he thinks, 


an “approximate cure” for such sick souls, only “it has been 
neglected so long that people call it a paradox.” The “doctrine 
of the visible divinity in daily or domestic objects . . . is the only 
answer to the otherwise crushing arguments of Mr. King and Mr. 
Robert.” We read further : 


“Our modern mistake has been, not that we encouraged the ad- 
venturous poetry that inflamed the soul of Mr. Robert, but that we 
have neglected altogether that 
religious and domestic poetry 
which might have lightened 
and sweetened the task of Mr. 
King. . . . Our literature has 
done enough, and more than 
enough, for adventure and the 
adventurers; it has filled the 
soul of the oriental Mr. Rob- 
ert tothe brim. But it has done 
nothing at all for the needs of 
Mr. King. It has done nothing 
for piety, for the sacredness of 
simple tasks and evident obliga- 
tions. There is nothing in re- 
cent literature to make any one 
feel that sweeping a room is 
fine, as in George Herbert, or 
that upon every pot in Jerusa- 
lem shall be written ‘Holy unto 
the Lord.’ Only a strong imag- 
ination, perhaps, could have felt 
Mr. King’s 'work in a bank as 
poetical. Undoubtedly, it was 
poetical. Had his fancy been 
forcible enough he might, in 
the aci of shoveling out three 
golden scve.eigns, have thought 
how one might mean a holiday 
in high mountains, and another 
an engagement-ring, and anoth- 
er the rescue of a poor man 
from oppressive rent. Mr. 
King might have handed out 
money with magnanimous ges- 
tures, as if his hands were full 
of flowers or wheat or great 
goblets of wine. He might have 
felt that he was giving men 
stars and sunsets, gardens and 
good children. But that he 
should feel all this (tho it is 
strictly true) is a too severe de- 
mand on his imagination as an 
individual. Nothing reminded 
him of that. The bank did not look at all like that. And the 
books that he read at home could not help him; becausé modern 
books have abandoned the idea that there is any poetry in duty. 
It is useless now to say that desks are dreary and trains ugly; you 
have created a society in which millions must sit at desks and 
travel in trains. You must either produce a literature and a ritual 
which can regard desks and trains as symbolic like plows and ships, 
or you must be prepared for the emergence of a new artistic class 
who will blow up trains and desks with dynamite.” 


“ HAMLET,”’ 


ANOTHER WOMAN “HAMLET "—Miss Marlowe, who, it is 
announced, will next season play Ham/et to the Azug of Mr. E. 
H. Sothern, merely follows a long line of her sister players in as- 
suming this réle. Col. T. Allston Brown, one of the foremost 
authorities on the history of the stage, furnishes us through the 
pages of Zhe Dramatic Mirror (New York) with this information : 


“Mrs. John Barnes essayed the réle at the Park Theater, New 
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York, in June, 1819. Her daughter, Mary Sanford Barnes (who 
afterward married Ed Conner), shortly afterward played it. Mrs. 
Eliza Shaw (Mrs. Tom Hamblin) played it at the Old Bowery 
Theater on February 20, 1840, and also on August 21 of the same 
year and many times afterward. Among the many women who 
have played this r6le are Charlotte Cushman, Melinda Jones, Mrs. 
John Drew, Nanny Wallack, Clara Ellis, Kate Reignolds, Louise 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Scott Siddons, Mrs. Emma Waller, Mrs. Nunns, 
Alice Marriott, Adele Belgrade, Charlotte Crampton, Winnetta 
Montague, Mrs. Brougham Robertson, Anna Dickinson, Rachel 
Denver (right name Hinney), Susan Denin, Mrs. F. B. Conway, 
Sophie Miles, Viola Whitcomb, Eliza Warren, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Clara Fisher, and others. 

“To go further back, Mrs. Bulkley played the part in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, on April 23, 1785, and Mrs. Powell at Drury Lane 
Theater, London, not 
long afterward. Sarah 
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confusion and absurdity and pretentious tomfoolery can be called 
originality, then, to be sure, Nietzsche is original, noble, and pro- 
found. And if the higher evolution of humanity is equivalent to 
setting free the most brutal, the most reckless, and the most arro- 
gant instincts of selfishness in man, then there is no doubt he is a 
‘leader of men destined to guide humanity to a higher evolution.’ 
“The pretended depth of the so-called Nietzsche philosophy and 
the ludicrously obscure and arrogant tone in which he voices the 
ideas and doctrines of this ‘philosophy’ and sets himself up asa 
‘supreme exception’ and ‘superman,’ impress his admirers. They 
‘divine’ and read into the raging torrent of Nietzsche’s verbosity 
a deep significance. Most of the tangible thoughts and teachings 
to be gathered from the desert of verbiage in Nietzsche’s mature 
works, proclaim the philosopher’s ridiculous megalomania and 
moral insanity ; they not only defy common sense and reason, but 
also are a mockery of 





Siddons was among the 
first women Hawilets ; 
also Mrs. Glover (1821) 
and Mrs. Battersby in 
1822. When Mrs. Glov- 
er played the part it is 
said that Edmund Kean 
went behind the scenes, 
and, shaking that lady 
by the hands, exclaimed, 
‘Excellent! Excellent!’ 
Madame Judith played 
it in Paris. 

“ Anna Dickinson 
played Hamlet in pur- 
ple, under the idea, evi- 
dently, that when the 
prince refers to his ‘inky 








the sense of justice and 
all humane and noble 
instincts. | Nietzsche’s 
followers, however, over- 
look all this in their 
astounding admiration 
of what they call the 
‘soaring eagle-flights of 
his mind,’ and above all 
of his supposed ‘fath- 
omless profundity.’” 
Becker then proceeds 
to prove by quotations 
from Nietzsche’s works 
how hostile he was to 
true progress, to science 
and liberal democratic 
institutions. He placed 








cloak’ purple ink was 
meant, as it was a fa- 
vorite writing-fluid at 
the time. 

“For the coming sea- 
son Julia Marlowe is to play Hamlet and E. H. Sothern the 
King. It is not the first time this lady: has assumed male char- 
acters, as her début on the stage was as Sir Joseph Porter in 
‘Pinafore.’ She also played Charles Hart in ‘Rogues and 
Vagabonds,’ and Prince Hal and Rosalind, January, 1898, at 
the Knickerbocker Theater.” 


By courtesy of “‘ The Independent,”’? New York. 


CLIPPING NIETZSCHE’S WINGS 


HE exotic views of the extreme modern school of thinkers 
are again attacked in a book that recalls Nordau’s “ De- 
generation.” Nietzsche, however, is taken as the exfant terrible 
by this new writer, Carl Becker, who instead of scattering his am- 
munition as did Nordau by trying to kill too many literary birds 
at one time, concentrates his attack upon the German philosopher. 
Nietzsche this writer sees “towering above all other moderns by 
the striking strangeness and boldness of his views and the origi- 
nality and vigor of his expression, qualities owing to which his 
philosophy is gaining ever-increasing influence upon literature and 
modern thought throughout the civilized world. In this Becker 
sees great danger to morality, sanity, and the well-being of society. 
He therefore proceeds to demolish Nietzsche in a volume of con- 
siderable size, called “The Nietzsche Cult: A Chapter from the 
History of the Aberrations of the Human Mind,” aiming hard and 
sure blows at the shrine at which so many have worshiped in fear- 
some awe, and seeming to enjoy hugely the sound of destruction 
as one after another the sacred vessels fall shattered to the ground. 
This is what Becker himself says: 


“The devotees and admirers of Friedrich Nietzsche regard him 
as a ‘great, original, profound, and noble thinker and philosopher, 
a leader of men destined to guide humanity to a higher evolution.’ 
If brutal doctrines and opinions; if grotesque, comic obscurity 
constitute nobility in an author ; if crotchetiness and whimsicality, 


MR. FITCH’S, HOUSE AT GREENWICH, CONN. 


“A country place saturated with the atmosphere of Italy.”’ 


” genius. 


instinct above reason; 
he preached the reck. 
less, brutal use of the 

Beit strong strength 
against the weak; he apotheosized slavery of the masses; he pic- 
tured the superiority of:the slave-mind over the mind of the mod- 
ern frée man. “If it is true,” says Nietzsche, “that ancient Greecc 
went to ruin on account of slavery, then we will surely go to ruin 
for lack of slavery.” And all this for the sake of the man of 
Entire humanity must slave to rear the superman. The 
masses, Nietzsche tells us, are worthy of consideration only asa 
tool of the great men. “As for the rest the devil take them—and 
statistics.” 


man’s 


To Nietzsche, however, are conceded high intellectual endow- 
ments; but intellectual endowments, it is urged, do not safeguard 
aman from intellectual derangement. And Nietzsche was deranged 
long before the night of madness completely enveloped his spirit. 
He was, says Becker, what Lombroso calls a graphomaniac, never 
practising in conduct or conversation the philosophic and ethical 
theories of his writings. His theories, none the less, are a menace 
to others, Becker adds, and goes on to say: 


“For if the idea is spread abroad that Nietzsche was an important 
thinker and philosopher to be taken seriously, and reason and 
truth, therefore, speak from his theories and teachings, then what 
other consequence than the dissemination of the opinion that it is 
reasonable, just, and meritorious to make these ideas and doctrines 
the guiding principles of human strivings? Such a code is highly 
alluring to selfish men with strongly developed impulses and 
passions and a weakly developed sense of justice and humanity. 
But if they accept it, they brutalize themselves, become the de- 
stroyers of the welfare and happiness of others, if not actual com- 
mon criminals whom society is compelled to punish in order to 
render them innocuous.” 


Becker cites the instance of a large number of German officials 
in the African colonies, who adopted the classic ideal of the 
morality of the superman and used the power of their office so 
brutally and disgracefully that finally they were dismissed from 
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service, and a number of them were put in the penitentiary. He 
concludes : 


“The followers of Nietzsche must naturally regard these ‘men 
of force’ as victims of the ‘ruinous domination of slave morality.’ 
For has not the philosopher said, the ‘superior type of man’ may 
behave toward the lower grade of human beings in any way he 
pleases, or ‘as his heart desires ’? The disciplined officials, the 
‘propagators of civilization,’ conscious of their ‘superiority and 
strength,’ were therefore perfectly justified, according to Nietzsche, 
in using their ‘right to rule,’ their ‘will to power,’ by shooting 
down the ‘men ot the horde,’ and flogging to death the wives and 


daughters who refused to obey their will."—7ranslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPIC MR. FITCH 


F critics do not hate success in others they are often charged 
with seeing in it a cause for disparagement. Some such 
charge is brought against their dealings with Mr. Clyde Fitch. 
Metropolitan critics at least, says Martin Birnbaum, are either 
“purposely or hopelessly undiscerning,” with a few notable excep- 
tions, in dealing with his numerous plays. “They dismiss him as 
a merely clever man tainted with commercialism,” he says. In 
some sense the writer here quoted seems to give the case to the 
critics when he observes that “if the critic suggests that the favor- 
able opinion of his audiences has meant too much money in the 
playwright’s pocket, Fitch, who is above all things a typical 
American in spirit and a child of his age, smiles blandly and com- 
placently admits it.” On the other hand, there is a point made 
against the critics in referring to the New-York fate of one of Mr. 
Fitch’s latest plays, “The Truth.” “Hailed in Boston as the 
greatest play ever written by an American, and consequently 
damned with faint praise in New York, the success of this play in 
all European countries was unique and inspiring.” It has been no 
uncommon thing for four or five of Mr. Fitch’s plays to be running 
simultaneously in New York; from recent news in London journals 
it would appear that the coming season will see a repetition of this 
state of affairs in the English capital. It seems a time then, to 
take account of what this dramatist has accomplished, and Mr. 
Birnbaum in Zhe /ndependent (July 15) supplies us with some in- 


teresting data. Mr. Fitch’s first success was “Beau Brummel ” 

















From the ‘* Chap Book,” Copyrighted 1896, by Stone and Kimball, Duffield and Company, 


successors, 


MAX BEERBOHM’S IDEA OF MR. FITCH, 


Whom Max called “a dandy anxious to follow a less arduous calling.” 
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which Richard Mansfield produced in 1891. He followed on with 
such plays as “A Modern Match,” “The Moth and the Flame” 
and “ Lover’s Lane” and a number of adaptations from the French 

















CLYDE FITCH. 

Photographed in his town house where are to be found ‘‘ Gobelin 
tapestries, paintings by Boucher, Natier,and Mignard on the walls, 
rare and carefully selected books on the shelves of an intensely inter- 
esting library, especially rich in memoirs and personalia.” 


and German, but struck his original note in “ The Climbers,” about 
which we read: 


“*The Climbers’ opens with a scene which is distinctly Fitch’s. 
To start a play with a party of women returning from a funeral 
was so daring that it was with difficulty that a manager could be 
found willing to put it on the boards. Since its very successful 
production, however, in 1901, his audiences invariably expect some 
example of this bold pictorial originality. He rarely disappoints 
them, for his power of invention seems unlimited. At times he 
allows himself to be too amusing. He hesitates at nothing and 
occasionally goes beyond the verge of daring. His first nights 
have an air of gaiety, of delightful expectation. We never know 
what may or may not happen on those festive evenings. In ‘The 
Way of the World’ (a title which had been used by Congreve for 
one of his masterpieces) we were guests at a baby’s sensational 
christening ; in ‘The Stubbornness of Geraldine’ we were on the 
wave-tossed deck of an ocean-liner; in ‘The Girl with the Green 
Eyes’ we were shown the Apollo Belvidere, surrounded bya group 
of peppermint-eating Cook’s tourists ; in ‘The Girl and the Judge’ 
there was the famous folding-bed scene; ‘The Cowboy and the 
Lady’ had the mirth-provoking cure for cursing; ‘Her Great 
Match,’ the convenient lovers’ corner, moonlit at will, and so on 
through the long list of plays. These are, after all, only samples 
of his admirable stagecraft, clever and effective devices for catch- 
ing the attention of the public, but Fitch does not always stop 
there. The opening scene’of ‘The:Climbers,’ for instance, is a 
sharp satire on the insincerity and heartlessness of certain shallow 
types represented by Mrs, Hunter and her daughter Clara. Fitch’s 
dialog, frequently epigrammatic, has here a unique flavor. The 
figures are etched with a caricaturist’s fine unerring instinct for 
the important details, and a clear, full outline. All have the 
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modern sparkle. Fitch seizes the salient features, fastens on par- 


ticulars, knows what to ignore and what to exaggerate. The deck 
of the Atlantic liner on which Geraldine returns to America is filled 
with an immensely entertaining crowd of sea-sick voyagers, each 
one an admirable portrait, drawn in a masterly fashion with the 
fewest possible strokes. The stage vibrates with life. Everything 
moves with a splendid dash. The whole scene is so startlingly 
original and animated that it creates an enthusiasm which blinds 
one to the fact that very little of it is really necessary for the de- 
velopment of the play’s rather obvious central idea.” 


The key to Mr. Fitch’s point of view as a dramatist is given in 
a quotation from his lecture before the students of Yale University : 
“I feel very strongly,” he said, “the particular value—a value—a 
value which, rightly or wrongly, I can’t help feeling inestimable 
—of reflecting absolutely and truthfully the life and environment 
about us; every class, every kind, every emotion, every motive, 
every occupation, every business, every idleness.” Mr. Birnbaum 
takes up.this cue and writes: 

“Scheming lawyers, ruined brokers, shop-girls, and elevator 
boys, petulant, jealous women, custom-house officials, jail-keepers, 
creatures of the ‘Tenderloin,’ physical culturists, matrimonially 


inclined English lords, honeymooning couples, bridesmaids, bridge- 
whist and bicycle fiends, tomboys, cowboys, and nasal deacons, 


all find a place in Fitch’s gallery. This is the sort of kaleidoscope 
Max Beerbohm was thinking of when he wrote that Fitch was a 


man who conceives mankind as a crowd of showy types. But be- 
sides having a theatrical value these figures have a certain genuine 
sociologic interest, and in them Fitch’s technic and nimble wit 
find many excellent motives. He has been flattered by imitation 
and parody, but no one will deny that in these things he remains 
inimitable. His portraits often appear to be improvisations, but 
they are really based ona fine and serious technic, the more potent 
because it is unobtrusive. -He notes familiar gestures, seizes vivid 
moments and fugitive details, brings out hidden weaknesses of 
average people with the rapid, spirited, convincing notation of 
Arthur Schnitzler, the gifted Viennese playwright. It is a kind 
of snappy, artistic reportage, joined with fine flashes of insight. 
Unfortunately, the patience of selection often deserts him, where 
it means leaving out one of these humorous sketches from the 
scheme of a particular play, and it is not surprizing that occasionally 
his customary taste fails him when searching the unexplored wealth 
of material around us. Fitch, however, does not countenance or 
condone the weaknesses of his characters, nor does he give poig- 
nant expression, in so-called problem plays, to subjects never men- 
tioned in polite society. He is a genial satirist, perhaps not 
sufficiently scathing or impertinent, whose irony, free from bitter- 
ness, has unjustly been mistaken for sympathy.” 

None of this dramatist’s plays, it is said, is “completely flawless 
or perfectly rounded.” He works with great rapidity and is so 
fertile in ideas that he yields to the impulse toward new creation 
rather than to the careful perfecting of work already produced. 
Consequently “he must be judged in the bulk of his work and not 
by a single play.” 

DECLINE OF THE HIGH-PRICED NOVEL—Both novelist 
and publisher seem to be bent upon the destruction of their own 
business, according to the testimony of a leading London publisher. 
Overproduction, worthless wares, and artificially spun-out bulk 
in book-making are three causes for the decline in the sale of dol- 
lar-and-a-half ‘novels, according to the London publisher, Mr. 
William Heinemann. If a man buys a book from which he expects 
four or five evenings’ entertainment and gets through it in a couple 
of hours, he feels cheated, especially if he is asked to pay indis- 
criminately one price whatever the quantity—a thing for which 
there is no parallel in the whole range of commerce. Quality is 
as often ignored as quantity, Mr. Heinemann insists, pointing out 
that “the ripe work of experience brings in the shape of a novel no 
more money than the slipshod writing of young ladies and gentle- 
men who can afford to spend $250 or $500 on the production of a 
few hundred copies of their foolish vaporings.” The retail trade, 
he asserts, distinguish too little between what is worth selling and 


what had better be left unrecommended. These words were 
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spoken before the Associated Booksellers of Great Britain and 


Ireland. Zhe Publishers’ Weekly (New York), from which we 


quote, recommends these “home truths ” to “all who are concerned 


in the making and selling of novels on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
Mr. Heinemann makes these definite recommendations : 


“The adoption of a net price for novels; a differentiation in the 
price of long and short novels, and, most of all, a close coopera- 
tion between authors, publishers, and booksellers to see that in 
quantity as well as in quality the books offered to the public repre- 
sent value for money. Whether the change will require temporary 
sacrifice is a matter which experience alone can show, but, even if 
it does, I feel convinced that good will be reaped in the end. I 
plead for an honest article at an honest price. What this price 
should be is a matter which can not be defined at such a time and 
place. I know that there are some who advocate raising the price 
on first publication—a circulating-library edition to be followed by 
a book-shop edition—but the general tendency of the day lies 
toward cheapening everything—bvoks included. Probably there 
is no other course open to us than to reduce the price of novels 
and to hope fer increased sales.” 


MEREDITHIAN DICTA 
aaa sensations the literary world has missed may be seen 


from the sheaf of disjointed dicta now furnished us by a 


faithful Boswell of George Meredith. The novelist and poet who 
has lately died published no formal criticism beyond the essay on 


the “Comic Spirit,” so his friend Mr. Edward Clodd has furnished 
us in the July Fortnightly Review some jottings from his note- 
book. They are not altogether gratefully received by a waiting 
press, the literary editor of the New York 77ribune “wondering 
why in the name of all that is bewildering Mr. Clodd should go 
out of his way to show where Meredith was merely stupid.” If he 
has only thus served his master there is added piquancy in the 
warning he says Meredith once leveled at him saying, “ Horribly 
will I haunt the man who writes memoirs of me.” Some of Mere- 
dith’s observations over which eyebrows are raised are these: 


“*T don’t agree with Matthew Arnold that Shelley’s prose will 
outlive his poetry. Arnold is a poor judge: a dandy Isaiah, a 
poet without passion, whose verse, written in a surplice, is for 
freshmen and for gentle maidens who will be wooed to the arms 
of these future rectors. Keats is a greater poet than Shelley; in 
this Peacock agreed. Byron has humor in his satires, the roguish 
element in these is unsurpassed, but his high flights are theatrical ; 
he was a sham sentimentalist. Favorites with me are the whole 
of Keats and the earlier verse of Tennyson. Inthe“ Lotos Eaters” 
and “(Enone” (whichI could get neither Peacock nor Jefferson 
Hogg to enjoy) there are lines perfect in sensuous richness and 
imagery. The “Idylls,” perhaps I should except the “Morte 
d’Arthur,” will not add to his fame; they are a part of the “ poetical 
baggage” of which every writer of a large body of verse must be 
unloaded. Tennyson’s rich diction and marvelous singing-power 
can not be overrated, but the thought is thin; there is no sugges- 
tiveness which transcends the expression; nothing is left to the 
imagination. He gave high praise to my “ Love in the Valley”; 
would like to have been its author. Emerson’s poetry is as an 
artesian well: the bore is narrow, but the water is pure and sweet. 
As for Campbell and others of kindred school whom you name, 
you can call them poets only as you wouldcallabunkabed. Mrs. 
Meynell should not have excluded Gray’s “Elegy” from her 
Anthology, but his “Bard,” with its “Ruin seize thee, ruthless 
King,” is mere mouthing.’ Talking about the ‘Browning Letters to 
Leslie Stephen and myself, he said, ‘My first feeling was adverse 
to the publication, but this wore away on reading them, because 
of the high level reached. You see Browning’s love for the un- 
attractive-looking invalid, and watch the growth of love in her, as 
it were, under the microscope. You see a spark of life, then the 
tiny red spot that shall be a heart, then the full pulsation of each 
blood-corpuscle. So Browning made her a woman, and in them 
both body and mind at full tension had that development which 
her father, like all incomplete men, represt.’ Stephen admitted 


the force of this, but said that the publication was upholding a 
dangerous precedent, adding, however, that the high standard 
reached by the ‘ Letters ’ would make all others fai? by comparison.” 
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Most of the young novelists, he once observed, seem not to have 
read and observed enough: “ Their books lack the allusiveness 
which is the note of culture, and the evidence of character and 
study.” He thought you could not have novels of long-ago periods. 

“ A novel can only reflect the moods of men and women around 
us,” he declared, “and, after all, in depicting the present we are 
dealing with the past, because the one is enfolded in the other.” 
He goes on with more surprizing things: 


“‘T can not stomach the modern historical novel any more than 
Ican novels which are three-fourths dialect. Thackeray’s note 
was too monotonous; the “Great Hoggarty Diamond,” next to 
“Vanity Fair,” is most likely to live; it is full of excellent fooling. 
1 met him and Dickens only a very few times. Not much of Dick- 
ens will live, because it has so little correspondence to life. He 
was the incarnation of cockneydom, a caricaturist who aped the 
moralist ; he should have kept to short stories. If his novels are 
read at all in the future, people will wonder what we saw in them, 
save some possible element of fun meaningless to them. The 
world will never let 477. Pickwick, who to me is full of the lum- 
‘Ser of imbecility, share honors with Don Quixote. 1 never cared 
for William Black’s novels: there is nothing in them but fishing 
and sunsets. George Eliot had the heart of Sappho; but the face, 
with the long proboscis, the protruding teeth as of the Apocalyptic 
horse, betrayed animality.’ What of Lewes? ‘Oh, he was the 
son of a clown, he had the legs of his father in his brain. 

“*T never met Edward Fitzgerald: the third line of his quatrains 
is as the march of a king with his train behind him. I knew 
Gerald and Maurice, the two sons of his brother John, the fanatical 
preacher. Maurice and I were great friends when I lived at 
Esher; he had gifts: he translated the “Crowned Hippolytus” of 
Euripides. He apparently knew nothing of his uncle’s works, and 
spoke of him to me only as a man with literary friends, Thackeray 
among them. He told me that when Gerald lay dying at Seaford 
his father came to see him, and there ensued an altercation as to 
the place where he should be buried: the father insisting on 
Boulge, and threatening otherwise not to pay the funeral expenses.’ 
‘This was apropos of my quoting Edward Fitzgerald’s remark, 
“We are all mad, but I know it.’” 


Some other matters besides literary subjects are touched upon 
in these notes. These are summarized by the literary editor of 
The Tribune, taking them with a wry face: 


“Mr. Clodd contents himself with printing in 7e Fortnightly 
only a dozen pages of reminiscence. Within these narrow limits 
he is careful to record only those biographical facts which are in- 
dispensable to a just appreciation of the novelist’s genius. Thus 
he quotes Meredith's description of his father, the Portsmouth 
tailor, as ‘a muddler and a fool,’ and in alluding to his friend’s 
first wife he preserves the regretful husband’s observation that ‘no 
sun warmed my roof-tree; the marriage was a blunder; she was 
nine years my senior.’ Decidedly weare getting forrarder. With 
lightning flashes like these we are guided through the obscurest 
places in Meredith’s work, and we are sure that if he but knew of 
their being vouchsafed to an eager world he would be enormously 
grateful to Mr. Clodd.” 


The conclusion of the matter is reached by this observation : 


“Now the curious thing is that Mr. Clodd, who appears to have 
known Meredith for some twenty-five years on terms of affection- 
ate intimacy, is unmistakably devoted to his friend’s memory. We 
are sure that he would not for worlds print a syllable that he be- 
lieved harmful to the fame of one whom he loved and even revered. 
Why, then, in the name of all that is bewildering, should he go out 
of his way to show where Meredith was merely stupid? Indis- 
cretions of this sort are often to be explained on the hypothesis 
that some one has found an opportunity to turn a dirty penny, but 
this is unthinkable in the present instance. What is more likely 
is that Mr. Clodd has developed some fearful and wonderful notion 
about telling ‘the truth.’ Perhaps he thinks that it will help us to 
a better understanding of Meredith if we know that he was capable 
of such grotesque judgments as those which he passed on Thack- 
eray and Arnold and Dickens. As a matter of fact this knowledge 
does not affect in the smallest degree our comprehension of Mere- 
dith’s writings, the things that count. It only wakes a feeling of 
regret, a sense of pain and shame. Why could not Mr. Clodd 
have left us unaware of the fact that a brilliant artist could fre- 
quently, in his private life, commit an unpardonable dé¢ise ?” 
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KREISLER’S DISCOVERIES 


HE programs of Fritz Kreisler often contain certain “dainty 


bits” from the old masters that have become exclusively 
associated with his name. They will be so forever, says a writer, 


“W. E. B.” in The Musical Courier (New York), who now gives 
information derived from the violinist himself as to the origin of 


these excerpts about which there has been so much discussion and 
even controversy. We read: 


“The violinist discovered a collection of MS. music in the pos- 
session of the monks who inhabit one of the oldest monasteries in 
Europe, and so anxious 
was he to have them for 
his own that he copied 
one of the pieces on his 
shirt-cuff. To this the 
monks objected, and 
eventually Kreisler, after 
much persuasion, suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the 
whole collection for a 
considerable sum of mon- 
ey. It was a labor of 
love to arrange the works 
for the concert-room, and 
having been at so much 
pains and expense to pro- 
cure his treasures, he 
naturally considers that, 
as long as he can play 
them, they are his sole 
property. It is only fair, 
too, to state that others 
had access to the MSS., 
but it was left to Kreis- 
ler to discover their 
value, and utilize them. 
‘Palmam~ qui meruit 
ferat.’ That he will 
eventually give them to the world is certain, but this will be 
in his good old age. As illustrating the point of this argument, 
the writer of the present article went into a leading publisher’s 
several years ago, after hearing some of these gems, to see if they 
could be had, and was informed by the gentleman in charge that 
no fewer than thirty people (many of whom had not waited until 
the close of the concert) had been in to make the same inquiry, 
and in the space of an hour the house could have sold out a large 
supply.” 





FRITZ KREISLER, 


Whose violin-playing is marked by “ ideal- 
ism, repose, dignity, and charm.”’ 


This violinist, whom many critics give the premier place, is well 
known in America, and returns for a tour during the coming season. 
He was not the conventional wonder-child, as the writer’s account 
of him shows: 


“ His student days were somewhat stormy, and rather controvert 
the established theories of the wonder-children who can not be in- 
duced to leave their instruments. On the contrary, it was hard 
work to drive him to practise, and he frankly owns to having re- 
sorted to every kind of device to escape from the hated fiddle. In 
spite of this, little Fritz carried off, at ten years of age, the first 
prize and gold medal from the Conservatoire at Vienna, where he 
studied under Hellmesberger, and in his twelfth year astonished 
the professors at the Paris Conservatoire (where he was subse- 
quently placed) by winning not only the first prize, but also the 
much coveted Prix de Rome. . . 

“It must not be supposed that Fritz Kreisler leapt into fame 
and reached the topmost pinnacle at one bound, for, like many 
another genius, he had to strive hard for his position. Noone 
knows better than the writer how hard it was in England during 
his first twelve months there for Kreisler to obtain the recognition 
which his talents entitled him to, and during his first provincial 
tour in England the gross receipts taken at some of the concerts 
would be about equivalent to the amount now taken, say, at the 
Queen’s Hall, for the sale of programs! This was, of course, 
most disheartening, both to the artist and those who felt confident 
that the time must come for the public to recognize what a great 
artist was in their midst.” 
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THE GROWTH OF THE PRIVATE 
SCHOOL 


Howard Wiliams contributes to Good 
Housekeeping for July a suggestive paper 
on the growth of private schools and the 
circumstances in which they have been 
developed into a state of new efficiency. 
Some years ago the old-style private 
school seemed on the verge of extinction, 
but private institutions are now “growing 
rapidly, both in number and in attend- 
ance.’’» It is anew kind of private school, 
however, that flourishes. He believes 
their success has in considerable degree 
been due to the patronage and other en- 
couragement that have been received in 
consequence of a departure from the old 
disinclination to resort to advertising. 

More and more have parents in late years 
come to a conviction that public schools, 
with all their excellences, have serious 
drawbacks—especially when one can af- 
ford to send a child to a private school. 
They are in many cases* overcrowded, 
individual attention in them is extremely 
difficult to secure; each child is treated 
very much as every other child is treated 
and hence individuality is not taken into 
account nor are particular talents culti- 
vated. 

Mr. Williams insists that children are 
different one from the other and need 
different kinds of instruction, rather than 
the same kind. Socially, the private school 
is not only superior because it is private, 
but because of the absence there of any 
social distinctions. These always exist, and 
sometimes in very objectionable forms, in 
public schools. 

Mr. Williams makes the broad state- 
ment that the character and success of 
private schools to-day are due chiefly to 
‘judicious, dignified, and attractive ad- 
vertising.’’ Formerly, it was not regarded 
as good form to advertise a private school, 
but this feeling has slowly disappeared, until 
now the practise is universal with all schools 
who can affordit. The methods employed, 
however, are quiet and dignified. The 
mediums resorted to are always the higher- 
class periodicals, in some of which a very 
large volume of such advertising appears. 
Indeed, in some instances, the pages where 
these announcements appear have be- 
come almost complete directories of in- 
formation to which readers resort as a 
matter of course, being able there to find 
information which can not be obtained 
elsewhere. Mr. Williams cites a few 
instances of results achieved in rehabilita- 
ting old schools through advertising, this 
influence being supported and justified by 
a thorough reorganization and improve- 
ment of-the institution itself. 

Mr. Williams goes so far as to declare 
that a belief has grown up that the adver- 
tised schools are the best schools, the 
reason being that an institution thus ex- 
posed to publicity and still remaining 
successful, must have ‘“‘made good”’ in 
order to retain its position. He raises the 
question whether in time it will not also 
be true of colleges that they advertise just 


as private schools now do. People have 
rather vague knowledge of the special 
character of particular colleges, except 
as to achievements in the athletic world. 
Of what is being done in courses of study; 
what are the excellences of the various 
departments; and what is the particular 
reason why a young man should go to 
one college rather than to another—these 
are points not yet generally known, but 
which might become so through advertising 
conducted in a judicious and dignified 
manner, 


REFORMS NEEDED IN TEACHING 
SCIENCE 


A recent address by Pres'dent Butler of 
Columbia, in which he stated that educators 
had not yet succeeded ‘in so organizing 
the sciences as instruments of general 
education as to fulfil the high expectations 
which some of us formed for them a quarter 
of a century ago,” is made the text of an 
article in The Independent (July 8), by 
C. R. Mann of the University of Chicago, 
in which certain reforms much needed are 
pointed out. What President Butler insisted 
upon was ‘‘a more effective, a more up- 
lifting, and a more humanizing result of 
teaching sciences.’’ Mr. Mann, says Presi- 
dent Butler, voiced a conviction ‘that’ is 
now both wide-spread and rapidly deepen- 
ing among educators generally.” 

The growth of this conviction has ex- 
tended over five or six years and already 
some preliminary results have followed. 
Numerous organizations have bcen formed 
of teachers of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and biology, which are vigorous 
and flourishing, several having member- 
ships exceeding 300 and one of them more 
than 500. Sixteen of them, now inves- 
tigating the teaching of physics alone, 
have organized a commission, consisting 
of sixty members, who have already 
received, from miore than 500 teachers, crit- 
icisms and suggestions. Mr. Mann says: 


“The subject of physics is, perhaps, at 
present the most prominent and typical 
of all the sciences in the school programs, 
both because of its magnificent oppor- 
tunities to organize in the pupils a science 
that is founded almost exclusively on their 
own daily experiences and because, like the 
steward who hid his one talent in the earth, 
it has most egregiously failed to make use 
of its opportunities and has therefore be- 
come one of the most hated bugbears in 
the entire school program.”’ 


Mr. Mann outlines in detail some of the 
results thus far of the commission’s work, 
but says it is clear that no substantial 
agreement on vital points has been reached. 
For example, only 55 out of 280 persons 
contributing suggestions have favored 
‘‘close coordination of physics with the daily 
life of the student.’’ Mr. Mann believes 
such coordination is a very necessary first 
step in the establishment of a new method 
of teaching this subject. 
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FINDING A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
THE BOY 


In a brief article an anonymous writer in 
The World’s Work for June touches a vital 
point in the preparation of boys for college. 
It is based on a single experience, but it 
must be typical of many. The school to 
which a certain boy had been sent was 
accustomed to see its graduates enter a 
college near itself. It was a large school, 
of good reputation, widely known, and had 
been recommended to the parents. After 
three years spent there, the boy, on being 
graduated within the first quarter of the 
class in scholarship, entered a distant 
college, but narrowly escaped rejection. 
Meanwhile practically all his classmates 
successfully passed the requirements for 
entrance at the college near by. The 
father therefore had barely escaped the 
necessity of continuing his boy one year 
more at preparatory work, the expense at 
the school in question meaning about $1,000. 
To quote from the article: 


‘A great many boys lose a year and con- 
tract bad habits of work, and a great many 
families lose money which they can ill 
afford, because they send their boys to 
schools which do not prepare for the col- 
leges to which they wish their boys to go. 
Many others waste their money and their 
children’s time by sending them to schools 
which do not prepare students well for any 
college.” 

The writer concludes: 


“There is a way to obviate this trouble 
which is so simple that it is comparatively 
seldom tried. The offices of the different 
colleges have the records which the pupils 
of the various schools have made in enter- 
ing. There is one school, for example, 
which for many years has not had a pupil 
fail to pass a Harvard entrance examina- 
tion in any subject in which it had recom- 
mended him. There are likewise schools 
which have had similar success in preparing 
boys for Princeton and Cornell. 

“Of course, it is not necessarily true that 
the school which prepares its pupils best 
for the entrance examinations is the best 
school to choose. Its patronage, its loca- 
tion, its tuition—many things—may make 
it objectionable. The records of the various 
schools in getting their students into 
college will not give a boy’s father a reliable 
basis on which to select a school for his son, 
but it will enable him to eliminate those 
schools which would be likely to start the 
boy on his college career handicapped. It 
will enable a man to make a list of schools, 
all of which have shown thet they give the 
training necessary to pass the entrance 
examinations of the particular college 
contemplated. 

“The registrar’s offices of practically all 
the larger colleges keep the records of the 
different schools, and they also send this 
information to the schools. A study of 


these records obtained from either of these 
two sources would aid many families in 
making what, at its best, is a difficult. 
decision, and give many a boy a better 
knowledge of how to work, and a better 
start in college.” 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT ON EFFICIENCY AS 
THE AIM OF EDUCATION 


A small volume, recently issued by his Bos- 
ton publishers, contains two addresses by 
ex-President Eliot of Harvard, one of which 
deals with what he calls ‘Education for 
Efficiency,’’ by which he means education 
for ‘‘effective power for work and service 
during a healthy and active life.” Educa- 
tion is not an affair of youth, but ‘really 
should be the work of a whole life; efficiency 
increasing with a man’s active years. He 
has watched for more than fifty years 
successive ranks of men educated at Har- 
vard, and the result is that he is optimistic 
concerning the effects and potentialities 
of education. A comparison of the educated 


man of sixty with the same person at 


twenty is “wonderfully encouraging and 
stimulating with regard to the average 


effects on human beings of education and 
the discipline of life.’”’ He is convinced, 
however, ‘‘that the bodily excellences and 
virtues count very much toward this 
favorable result.’’ In a review of the life 
failures he has witnessed ‘‘the only cases of 
hopeless ruin were those in which the body 
has first been ruined through neglect or 
vice.’ 

What education should first do is to train 
the bodily senses, including care of the 
body. He believes one of the extraordinary 
neglects in education heretofore has been 
failure to train the senses of sight, hearing, 
smell, and taste. Next ought to be im- 
parted the “habit of quick and concentrated 
attention, without which there can be no 
true economy of time.’”’ The real difference 
between adults in mental efficiency is a 
difference in ‘‘their power of concentrated 
attention.”” An educated man will dis- 
patch his daily work quickly; he will do 
in one minute work which an inferior man 
may not do in less than five minutes or five 
hours; his thoughts ‘will not be a rope of 
sand, but a chain of welded links.’’ To 
arouse, awake, inculcate, and train this 
power of concentrated attention in child- 
hood and youth ‘‘should be a principal 
object in education for efficiency.” 

The efficient man is also a man who 
thinks for himself and can think hard and 
long—a process which requires motive and 
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President of Columbia University. 
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will-power. To train the young mind for 
the power of consecutive thinking is ‘‘the 
gravest problem in education for efficiency.” 
In the art of using other men the successful 
faculty is that which discerns quickly and 
surely excellences and virtues rather than 
weaknesses and sin. It is this faculty of 
discerning and using conspicuous merit in 
others that distinguishes the most success- 
ful administrators and rulers. No man 
or woman possesses perfect beauty or 
character, but most possess some beauty 
and some solid virtues. The true teacher 
deals with “‘superiorities in pupils rather 
than inferiorities.’’ Will-power in the 
individual ‘‘is the tap-root of all growth in 
character and efficiency,’ and this should 
be cultivated, ‘‘not by curbing it with 
authority, but by giving it play and exercise 
through liberty.’’ Education for efficiency 
should supply every pupil with “the motive 
power of some enthusiasm or diversion.’ 
President Eliot continues: 


‘“The real motive power in every human 
life and in all national life is sentiment; 
and the highest efficiency can not be pro- 
duced in any human being unless his whole 
character and his whole activity be domi- 
nated by some sentiment or passion. A 
life without a prevailing enthusiasm is sure 
not to rise to its highest level. The youth 
has a vision of the life he would like to live, 

















CECIL RHODES, 


Founder of the Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford 
University. 


of the service he would choose to render, of 
the power he would prefer to exercise; and 
for fifty years he pursues this vision. In 
almost all great men the leading idea of the 
life is caught early, or a principle or thesis 
comes to mind during youth which the 
entire adult life is too short to develop 
thoroughly. Most great teachers have 
started with a theory, or a single idea or 
group of en to the w orking out of which 
in practise they have given their lives. 
Many great preachers have really had but 
one theme. Many architects have devoted 
themselves, with inexhaustible enthusiasm, 
to a single style in architecture. Some of 
the greatest soldiers have fought all their 
battles by one sort of strategy adopted in 
their youth. Many great rulers have 
harped all their lives on only one string of 
national or racial sentiment. Among men 
of science the instances are innumerable in 
which a whole life has been devoted to the 
patient pursuit of a single vision seen in 
” 


youth. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN AS WIVES AND 
MOTHERS 


Charles F. Emerick of Smith College 
contributes to The Political Science Quar- 
terly for June an article which he intends to 


continue with another on the vexed ques- 
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tion of the influence of higher education in 
lessening marriages and births. Owing to 
the great increase in recent years in the 
number of women attending college, he 
believes this subject deserves careful in- 
vestigation, but finds it difficult to secure 
Statistics that are not in several ways 
incomplete or misleading. He draws one’ 
conclusion of note, which is, that no general 
connection has been shown to exist between 
higher education for women and the fre- 
quency of marriage and births. It is true 
that college women, when they wed. 
much later than other women, 
children proportionately 
those of others, 


do so 
and their 
fewer than 
but here must always be 


are 


remembered the fact that nearly all college 


women come from native American families 
where the birth rate, independent of educa- 
tion and culture, has been demonstrated to 
He believes that ‘‘the 
same foresight which leads parents to send 
their daughters to college causes them to 
limit the number of their offspring,”’ the 
consequences being that most women 
“enter college with ideas unfavorable to 
early marriage and large families.’’ He 
prints a compilation of statistics giving the 
percentages of graduates who have married, 
saying: 


be extremely low. 


“It indicates that the percentage married 
tends to grow with the age of the college. 
The percentage for any given class varies 
directly with the interval following gradua- 
tion. It is at a maximum for the oldest 
classes and at a minimum for those most 
recently graduated. In January, 1900, of 
the oldest class at Bryn Mawr 40.7 percent. 
were married; of the first six classes, 


30 
3 

per cent.; of the first nine classes, 20.9 per 
cent.; of the first eleven classes, 15.2 per 


cent. In 1903, 55.4 per cent. of the first 
ten classes at Vassar had married as com- 
pared with 28 per cent. ofthe third ten 
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classes. The marriage rate for Vassar 
women jumped from 53.5 per cent. for 
those at 40 years of age to about 63 per 
cent. for those at 47. Similar conditions 
obtain among the alumnz of Wellesley 
and Smith. 
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“Such statistics must be used with care 
to avoid unwarranted inferences. They no 
more establish a causal relation between 
marriage and the higher education of 
women than the occurrence of rain in a 
certain phase of the moon proves that the 
latter governs the former.” 


With reference to the great preponder- 
ance of native-born women among college 
graduates, he cites the fact that in Massa- 
chusetts the general marriage rate of the 
foreign-born ‘‘is three-fourths higher than 
that of the native-born,”’ similar conditions 
prevailing in the country at large; hence 
the college girl ‘‘comes almost wholly from 
the less prolific class.’’ He refers to a 
study contrasting the marriage and birth 
rates of college women with non-college 
women, made by Dr. Mary Roberts Smith, 
in which 343 college-bred married women 
from thirty colleges were compared with 
313 of their married relations and friends, 
which discloses the following facts: 


“Of the non-college women, 30 per cent. 
married under 23, as compared with 8.5 
per cent. of the college women; for the 
ages 23 to 32 inclusive, the percentages 
were respectively 65 and 83.5; for ages 
beyond 32, they were 5 and 8 respectively. 
The number of non-college women marry- 
ing at 23 slightly exceeded the number 
marrying at any other age; for the college 
women the corresponding age was 25. The 
mean age of marriage for the non-college 
women was 24.3 years; for the college 
women, 26.3 years. These ages are to be 
compared with an average age of 25.4 years 
for women of all classes in Massachusetts 
during the twenty years ending in 1895. 
The number of living children of the college 
woman averaged 1.65 as compared with 
1.875 in the case of the non-college woman. 
On the other hand, the married life of the 
college women averaged 9.7 years—1.4 
years less than their friends, 2 years less 
than their cousins, and 2.9 years less than 
their sisters. The mothers among the 
college women averaged one child for every 
4.82 years of married life; among the non- 
college women, one for every 5.51 years. 
At this rate, by the end of the child-bearing 
period, the small margin against the college 
women would be reduced.” 


Professor Emerick says Dr. Smith’s con- 
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clusion from these figures is that “there is 
by no means the degree of difference be- 
tween the two classes in matters of health, 
marriage, and child-bearing capacity that 
has been looked for.” A study of the 
women students of Cambridge and Oxford, 
published in 1890, is also referred to and 
it yields ‘‘similar results.”’ 


AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS AT 
OXFORD 


George R. Parkin, who is the organizing 
representativ: of the scholarship trust 
founded at Oxford by Cecil Rhodes, has 
contributed to The North American Review 
an enlightening account of some of the 
results thus far achieved at Oxford, and of 
the conditions under which American 
students enter and study in that university. 
The Rhodes system having now been in 
operation at Oxford for five years, this 
article possesses particular interest to 
educational circles in this country. About 
ninety young men, drawn from every State 
in the Union, are now pursuing studies at 
Oxford. In addition are eighty others 
who have completed three-year courses 
and returned to this country. Under the 
Rhodes Trust there have also been at Ox- 
ford representatives from the British 
colonies and the German Empire. The 
total number of men from all countries 
b.c.ught together under the Trust during 
the year 19008 was 189g. They formed about 
a twentieth part ‘“‘of what is perhaps the 
most representative gathering of students 
to be found in the United Kingdom.” 
Nowhere else in the world, says Mr. Parkin, 
can be found in any place, for purposes of 
common study, a body of students ‘‘so 
typically characteristic of all the material 
which goes to make up what we call the 
Anglo-Saxon race.”’ 

Mr. Parkin dwells upon the central idea 
of Cecil Rhodes in founding these scholar- 
ships, which was that England, Germany, 
and the United States might thus cooperate 
in carrying forward the work of civilization. 
Rhodes believed that great good would 
result from a mutual understanding be- 
tween these various peoples, his agents in 
promoting it being picked young men from 
each of those countries. Under his will, 
for all time to come, nearly 200 scholars 
will be educated together annually at that 
most ancient and famous seat of learning. 
Mr. Parkin doubts whether there be in the 
world to-day anywhere ‘‘any scheme more 
nobly planned for the realization of a large 
and generous object.’’ He believes that any 
young man will be a poor scholar indeed 
who, after three years at Oxford, ‘‘is not 
touched with some of the divine fire, the 
devotion to world’s service, which burned 
in the spirit of the founder.”’ 

Mr. Parkin gives an outline of the regula- 
tions under which students are selected 
from this country. In each State there 
exists a ‘‘committee of selection,’’ consist- 
ing usually of educational experts, to whom 
the final selection of the scholars is en- 
trusted. Before making selections, pre- 
liminary examinations are held in each 
State under directions from Oxford. The 
results include certificates that are accepted 
at Oxford as a qualification for entrance. 
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All candidates who obtain these certificates 
“are free to present themselves.’’ 

The certificates, however, do not secure 
to a candidate admission to any one Oxford 
college. The college to which each person 
shall go is a matter which comes up for 
decision afterward at Oxford, where are 
twenty-one colleges, each of which holds 
itself ‘‘quite free to accept or refuse any 
candidate whether he has or has not passed 
an examination.’’ The reasons for this are 
obvious to any one who knows Oxford. 
When one of its colleges accepts a new 
student, this not only means that he will 
be taught there, but that he will live with 
fellows and students for some years under 
the same roof, dine with them in the same 
hall, and generally come into intimate 
personal relations seldom known elsewhere 
in a college. In these circumstances an 
Oxford college must exercise particular 
care as to who shall be its students. 

One of the important decisions made by 
the trustees is that a candidate, in order 
to be eligible for election, shall have already 
had two years of work at an American 
university. It was held that, to go directly 
from a high school to Oxford, would be a 
grave mistake, since high-school boys 
seldom have had any real experience of 
life, or been accustomed to stand on their 
own feet. Moreover, it was felt that a 
boy, on entering Oxford, should already 
have formed college associations and friend- 
ships in his own country, because these 
always exercise a profound influence on a 
man’s future life. 

Mr. Parkin says he has often been asked 
what it was that Oxford has to give to an 
American student which he can not get as 
well, or better, at some home university. 
Under the Rhodes fund, there is first at 
Oxford an opportunity for ‘‘three years of 
additional training at a famous center of 
culture, with freedom from the pecuniary 
anxiety which so often interferes with the 
efforts of aspiring students compelled to fight 
theirown way.” Mr. Parkin here refers to 
the class of students from which a large pro- 
portion of the candidates are drawn. He 
is inclined to give most importance to the 
influence exerted at Oxford in providing 
“a wider point of view in an Old-World 
center of training.’ In a political sense 
alone, the American derives great benefits 
from finding himself ‘‘in close touch with 
the politics of an empire which covers one- 
fifth of the world, embraces nearly one-fifth 
of its population, and illustrates, in its 
extraordinarily varied system, every form 
of government from extreme democracy to 
paternal and almost autocrat rule.” 

The will of Mr. Rhodes makes provision 
in perpetuity for the education of two 
scholars from each State; hence the present 
condition is ‘‘but the beginning of a long 
succession of similar groups of scholars, 
who will, year after year, return to America 
with the stamp of Oxford- upon them.” 

During the past year the distribution of 
studies among the Rhodes scholars has 
been as follows: In jurisprudence, 45; in 
natural science, 25; in letters, 20; in history, 
20; while in other departments there were 
from five to ten, with smaller numbers in 
such special departments as oriental 
languages, medicine, and forestry. 
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Wonderful Offer to Readers of the Literary Digest 


THESE FOUR 
BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES 


IN COLORS 


FREE! 


To every reader of this Magazine who loves nature and 
animals and outdoor life we will send, without charge, the four 
beautiful pictures shown in the accompanying illustration, 
which retail at fifty cents each. 

These pictures are wonderful examples of the art of color 
printing. They are reproduced on heavy plate paper without 
lettering, and can be framed at moderate cost or used just as 
they are in any room of the house. The subjects represented 
are such as will appeal to nature-lovers generally; they will 
add much to the beauty of your home. Exact size of pictures, 
10144x7% inches. 


Why We Make This Offer Do not confuse these with cheap 


The object of this offer is to acquaint you with our new Pictures: They sell at Art Stores 


S 4 ‘ for 50 cents each. 
“Standard Library of Natural History” which has recently 
been published, after years of labor and at an enormous expense. It is the only work of its 


kind in existence illustrated from actual photographs, of which it contains over 2,000, be- 
sides many full-page plates showing birds and animals in their natural colors, Every living 
creature on the earth—animal and man— is described and pictured in this Library. In many 
cases special expeditions armed with cameras and dry plates had to be sent to foreign lands 
to secure the photographs from which these illustrations were made. The work is not 
technical or dry, but teems with the most interesting and instructive stories of animal life, 
told by famous naturalists and explorers. Over 2,000,000 copies have already been sold in 


Germany and England. 
Absolutely No Obligation pn a 


: Your application for these pictures imposes no obliga- Please send me, postpaid, the four pictures you offer, together with 
tion to purchase anything. On receipt of the accom- a description of the ‘Standard Library of Natural History.” It is 
panying coupon we will forward the pictures, together understood that oe sending of this coupon does not in any way bind 
with description of the books, by mail postpaid. You mote ay saying 
will not be bothered by agents or canvassers; this Society 
transacts all its business by correspondence. Mail the 
accompanying coupon promptly, as the supply of pictures 
is limited. 


The University Society D,7-31-9 Mail (o THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 44-60 E, 23d St., New York 
44-60 East 23d St., New York , 
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This 25c Package 
FREE to You 


Send us the name of your dealer 
and we will mail you an order 
on him good for a full-size 25c 
Jar of Eagle Brand Shoe Cream FREE 





We are taking 
this method of in- 
troducing this peer- 
less new shoe dress- 
ing. We want every 

one to know how good it 1s for polishing and 
preserving the shoes. Send no money—just 
your name and your dealer’s. 


‘Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 


Every jar contains enough for 80 shines. A rich, 
creamy, water-proof dressing that produces a fine, 
glossy polish with a few strokes of the brush. 
Nothing like it for black, brown, red or russet 
shoes. Contains no acid—makes shoes last 
longer, and keeps leather soft and pliable. 


Booklet Free 


Tells how to make shoes wear longer, what to do, 

and what not to do. Just issued. Only book of 

its kind. We send 

Mail This Coupon NOW it free also when 

you mail us the 
coupon. 

























AMERICAN SHOE POLISH CO. 








Dept. 1, 226 N. Franklin St., Chicago AMERICAN 
> ; SHOE POLISH CO. 
My Dealer's name ts Dept. 1 
Please send me an order on him for one 25c mee 
Jar of Eagle Brand Shoe Cream FREE to me. 226 N. Franklin St. 


CHICAGO 
My Name 





Address 
City 
































-—Do You Shave Yourself ?—— 


With a Busse Dry Hone you can 
in 10 seconds make your razor edge 


HIS institution has an unblemished record for safety 
equal to a barber’s. Wet hones us- j lj institutio 


and its deposits are secured by first mortgages 


my razor is as guod as new.’ | 





ually take half an hour of an expert. on improved real estate, the papers relating thereto being 
Busse’s Hones require no skill ; any- all delivered to the deposit as security for the money. 

body can use them; adapted to [| Please write for our booklet “F” 

either plain or safety styles. A J | = 
gentleman said, “I would not take 

$25 for mine if I could not get SALT LAKE SEC U R | T Y & T RUST Ce 
another; have used it 5 years and c ae TAL AND $350,000.00 — SALT LAKE CITY 








$1.00 PREPAID 
Costs nothing if not satisfactory. 


BUSSE & CO., 527 Wainut St., Cincinnati, O 


Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
wane, and all papers ant documents, Niagara Clip Co., N.Y. 



















where at {to 


= TYPEWRITERS maxes 


All the Standard Machines Seld or Rented Any- 
M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 
to Apply/on Prise, Shipped with privilege of 
examination. 6@ Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 


. Ty pewriter Emporium,92-04 Lake St.,Chieago 





“He had small skill o horse flesh 
who bought a goose to ride on” Dont take 
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is POLIO * 


=Try a cake of it.and be convinced.= 


CURRENT POETRY 


Of America 
By GEORGE STERLING 


Cry some, in seeming wisdom of the hour: 

“Not Babylon, nor Karnak in her pomp, 

Knew fairer paths todoomthanthou. Thy skies 
Are gentleness. Incessantly the Fates 

Hold thee in kindest scrutiny. Thy feet 

Tread sunward, God being wroth with thee at last, 
Allotting thee no more his sterner ways 

And cleanly times of war. For now he grants 
The recompense of battle—pleasant years, 

And such reward as age discerns. Grown soft, 
Thy hands reach out for mercenary joys; 

Thy heart desires dishonorable loves 

And baser dreams. Yearly the golden chain 

Is weightier at thy wrists, and fostered Pow'rs 
Plan in their dusk of tyranny thy tomb; 

And in that shadow Mammon’s eyes grow fierce, 
And half thy sons adore him. Now the land 
Grows vile, and all thy statehood is a mart. . . 
So passed the elder empires. So thy might— 

O thou too blesséd in immediate wealth! 

Ebbs with the day, till night behold thy doom, 
Nor feels the menace of that lethal time 

When sinks the day-star of senescent realms, 
Slow-westering in splendors of decay.” 


Let men arraign thy worth; yet Man has found 
Till now no ampler heavens than thine, nor years 
Made safe for purer purpose to the race. 

Our fathers builded well, and tho’ our walls, 

To children of the fairer days to come, 

Be seen the least foundation of the plinth 
[Wherefrom, assoiled, our sons to be shall rear 
That final Temple to confront the skies, 
Nathless, to each his own, to every age 

Its war: their dust is equal at the last! 

And thou, thou hast the daylight still in dow’r; 
The dews are young upon thy leafy crown; 

We love thee for thy youth, believing still 

That nobler mornings wait thy sovereign eyes; 
That Time, in expiation, yet shall crown 

The sordid years with Brotherhood, and we 
Walk sane at last, nor strive as wolves or swine 
Each for his glut, and heedless each of all. 

We trust thy Fates, nor dread the hidden years, 
Beholding radiance about thy brow— 

Beautiful light, whose rays reveal thy strength, 
And yet shall consecrate that strength to Man. 


Thus hope we, tho the vatic past appall, 
And Wisdom whisper but dismay; so trust, 
Being as voyagers whose mist-held eyes 
See not the star, yet know the star abides. 
—The Sunset Magazine (July). 


Transmigrant 


By Arice Brown 


Hear me, O my God! 
lam tired of me. 
Give me a new gift in fief; 
Let me suck my mother sod, 
Be a little while a leaf, 
A hundred years a tree. 
Let me swing, a columbine, 
Surfeited with dew. 
Let me climb, a larkspur spine, 
Drest in blue; 
Lift my plume like goldenrod, 





A Wonderful Tonic 
‘ Hope a at ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ooling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels that 
tired feeling during Spring and Summer. ” 








FLEISCHMANN’S 
compressed) YE AST 


HAS NO EQUAL 
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Breathe out ruth like rue; | 
Look up in a human face, 

From a purple-petaled one; 
Be a vine, and run a race 

With the flying sun. 
Oh, the sports of summer’s breed! 

I could play them gamesomely, 
If I might be the smallest weed 

For only God to see! 

—Harper’s Magazine (July). 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


> 


Imitating Father.—The other day I took my 
young nephew to the barber for the first time. I 
hated to see the soft little curls cut off, but his 
mother decided they must go. As the barber tied 
the towel under his baby chin he remarked, ‘‘ How : e 
do you want your hair cut, young man?” 1 ll tt f R 

“Wif a little round hole in the top, like my fa- q Gi e e a e azor 


ver’s.’’—The Delineator. 


— 
Cad 


& 
Sper” 





LIP a Gillette Safety Razor, Pocket 
Edition, into your vacation grip. 


Perplexing.—An Episcopal minister, who had 
but recently moved to a small town in the Pennsyl- 


“i coal regions, passed two youngsters on the You'll find it the most useful 
“Good morning, Father,” said one of them, mis- single article in your whole outfit. The Gillette 


led by the clerical garb, has solved the shaving problem for summer, 
Don’t you know nutt’n?”’ said the other, con- 


temptuously, when the minister was past. ‘“‘ Dat winter and all the time. 


in’t father. Why, he’s ied an’ got t . 
a ee Whether at the mountains or seashore, hotel 
Bieta or cottage, on the trip or in camp, you can always 
Transposed.—Griccs—" The doctor said I must be sure of a clean, satisfying shave with the Gil- 


throw up everything and take a sea voyage.” 

Briccs—‘Got the cart before the horse, didn’t lette at hand. 
he?" —Boston Transcript. The time to buy a Gillette is now. 
It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 


The Gillette, illustrated herewith is so compact 





SURPRISED HIM 





Doctor's Test of Food. that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the 
wee ; sh see side of a traveling bag. It comes in gold, silver or gun 
A doctor in Kansas experimented with his metal— with handle and blade box to match. The 


boy in a test of food and gives the particu- blades ave fine 














lars. He says: 

we. naturally watch the effect of different | Prices $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 
foods on patients. My own little son, a lad | . i F 
of four, had been ill with pneumonia and _ You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles 
during his convalescence did not seem to gripped in hard rubber: and Gillette Shaving Stick—a 
care for any kind of food. soap worthy of the Gillette Safety Razor. 

“T knew nr of Grape-Nuts and its | 
rather fascinating flavour and particularly | : : 
of its nourishing and nerve-building powers, | Ohteauo Si pee GILLETTE SALES CO. 63 eotnadian Office 
so I started the boy on Grape-Nuts and found | Stook Exchange Bldg. : on3- 3 St. Alexander Street 
from the first dish that he liked it. | TAT Holborn Viaduct SOR: Sane Sang; Sitnen eer 


‘His mother gave it to him steadily and Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
he began to improve at once. In less than 
a month he had gained about eight pounds | 
and soon became so well and strong we had | 
no further anxiety about him. 

‘“‘An old patient of mine, 73 years old, 
came down with serious stomach trouble 
and before I was called had got so weak he 
could eat almost nothing, and was in a seri- 
ous condition. He had tried almost every 
kind of food for the sick without avail. 

“‘T immediately gi him on Grape- Nuts 
with good, rich milk and just a little pinch Be 
of sugar. He exclaimed when I came next “TWIN GRIP 
day ‘Why doctor I never ate anything so 
























WATER ON TAP 


good or that made me feel so much stronger.’ PAPER 
“Tam pleased to say that he got well on Always and everywhere you want it, pumped from stream, 
Grape-Nuts, but he had to stick to it for two FASTENER Sepultar aber caised tent fer chery Tose ck Tali whan 


repairs, water raised 30 feet for every foot of fall when 
i you installa 


FOSTER suv RAM 


sold with written Guaranty of Satisfac- 
tion or your money back and freight 
refunded. Thousands used—all highly 


endorsed. 

FREE BOOK shows how to install, gives 
full particulars and valuable water- 
supply suggestions. Prices and plans 
or your needs 
furnished gladly. 


or three weeks, then he began to branch out | has double prongs that hold top, bottom 
a little with rice or an ope or two. He got} and middle papers in an all-embracing 
entirely well in spite of his almost hopeless} grip. Just a pinch and it’s on. Can be 
condition. He gained 22 pounds in two} used over and over again. 
months which at his age is remarkable. Smooth, handsome and effective. 
mn a | oan ame a wy of cases where Grape- Send for free samples in four sizes. 
Nuts has worked wonders. 

Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. | Py "0 Oe Lene Hook & Eve Company, 
‘“‘There’s a reason.” Philadelphia, 











Power Specialty Co. 
* 2140 Trinity Bldg. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genvu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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BAKED BEANS 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Meats, Chops, Game, Gravies Chafing Dish Cook 
ing, Welsh Rarebit and many other dishes are improved by its use. 


Look for Lea & Perrins’ Signature. 


are made more 
appetizing and 
digestible with 





Try it. 


Jonn Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 











KOH-I-NOOR 


Pencil Point 





different degrees of hardness and 
softness—6B to 9H. 


The STANDARD of Pencildom. Known, sold and 
used throughout the world. Same Price, Quality and 
Uniformity everywhere. An exactly-right pencil for every 
Purpose and Paper—and 2 copying degrees. Each degree 
always the same. l(c. each, $1 a doz The genuine 

always stamped ‘“‘ KOH- I-NOOR.” Any stationer can 
supply you. If yours will not, write us. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Estab. 1790. 34 E. 23d St., N. Y. City 








A Double Duty Fly Trap 


PYRAMIDS mean fly protection as 
well as fly destruction. Hang them any- 
where—on your chandeliers—near your 
pictures— wherever flies gather. 


Pyramid Fly Catchers 


Flypaper is confined to tables and 
stands — catches only the wandering fly 
and it’s unclean, sticky surface is a con- 
stant menace to people's clothing, etc. 

PYRAMIDS expose their surfaces 
slowly and automatically. 
power of attraction is constantly re- 
newed, Also they have two gummed 
surfaces against flypaper’s one—are 
doubly effective — more economical — 
last longer. 

Trythem. Write today, naming your 

rocer and enclose 10c in stamps. Two 

YRAMIDS will be sent by return mail. 





>>, LOUIS DE JONGE CO. 
73 Duane Street New York 














Rider an Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sam 


igio model. Write for Special O, Pe 
Finest Guara t 
1910 Models o 


with Coaster-Brakes and S7toF tires. 
1968 & 1909 Models 
all of best mae 


All makes and ott 
e} Ace BS MEW. sesree 
Great Facto a 
We Ship On without a 
cent deport, pay a Ft AL. allow 
Tires, coaster-br E RIA es, Vea, 
} pairsand Sundries, halfusual not 
buy till you get our catalogs and o er. “Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.D273 Chicago 


Mental Healing 


The power of the mind to create or cure 
the effect of the emotions upon health, etc., is one 
with in an intensely interesting manner in “MEN 
ATTITUDES,” by Prof. Horatio Dresser of ahaa 
The relation of mind and body is clearly defined, 
Price 1oc. William E Towne, Dept. 82, Holyoke, Mass. 














s s 

Privately Printed Books 
Memoirs, Historical W orks, Poetry and Essays 

We are especially well prepared to undertake 
the complete production of literary works for 
those who desire to have their books printed 
pri ivately. All styles of appropriate binding, cloth, 

aper, leather, and all of the latest and most art- 
istic book type-faces, will be shown ina complete 

ummy,” with designs and page treatment, 
which we will make without charge. 

Write today to the largest producers of high 
grade printing and engraving in America. 

The Gakeside Press 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


Printers . Binders - Designers . Engravers 


149-155 Plymouth Place Chicago 














ANTIQUES 


I have a very large stock of Old China, 0ld Mahog- 
any Furniture, Brasses, Coppers, Pewter, Antique 
Jewelr’’,etc. My twenty-page Catalogue, quotes 
descriptions and prices. Sent to anyone interested 
in Antiques. ADA M. ROBERTS 

Box 67 WASHINGTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Do not speculate ae your money. Invest it in in 
the safest of all known securities—first mortgages 
on improved, well located farm land. 

Please write for our descriptive list of securities 
and booklet “A.” Established 1883. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
_ LEE EARNER Dv 
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EDce 
4 Abingden Square, Hew York 
@riend and Neighbor: 

There is a practical, businesslike way of making new places in 
the industrial world for the disemployed. without changi human 
mature, without getting new laws without riot or bloodshed. 
but with immense relief to society and a sufficient saving to cover 
the expense in an incredibly short time. We have experimented for 
ten years--let us tell you about it. 

STRAIGHT EDGE INDUSTRIAL SETTLEMENT 


100 FOR 15 CENTS 


Send 15 cents to the pees Clip Co., New York, and you 
will receive a sample box of the celebrated & indispensable 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 
be ee 


of making perfect duplicates with the Daus 
Improved Tip Top Duplieator. No in- 
tricate mechanism. No printer’s ink. 
Always ready. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type- Sedeg 
ten original. Usefulin any busine: 
Sent on Ten Days’ Trial Without 
Deposit. Complete duplicator, Cap 
Size (prints 8& x 13in.* Contains 


16 ft. of rolled printin 
aca which can be used over and over. gees oor $5. 00 












The Felix P. Daus Duplicator (o., Daus Bldg. 17) John St., New York 


A Social Distinction.—Pat—‘An’ phwat the 
devil is a chafin’-dish?” 

Mixke—‘‘Whist! Ut’s a fryin’-pan that’s got into 
society.’"—Boston Transcript. 





Natural Envy.—‘‘ There are times when 1 envy 
my hair,’”’ remarked the man who had failed in seven- 
teen different business enterprises. 

“Because why?” queried his wife. 

“Because it is coming out on top,” explained he 
of the many failures.—Chicago Daily News. 





Why He Dared.—Sue—"“ How dare you kiss me, 
sir?’ 

He—‘I am a vegetarian, and your lips are cher- 
ries.’’—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 





Ready for Them.—Frizenp—" Now, if I were 
building a house, I’d—”’ 

OwNnER—"Step around the corner, please, and 
you'll find a house I’m putting up to carry out the 
ideas of my friends. This is one I’m building to 
suit myself.’’—Judge’s Library. 





Where He Came In.—MInistErR—"I made seven 
hearts happy to-day.” 

PARISHIONER—‘‘ How was that?”’ 

MINISTER—"‘ Married three couples.” 

PARISHIONER—“‘ That only makes six.” 

MINISTER—" Well, you don’t think I did it for 
nothing? ’—Exchange. 





What’s In a Name?—HosteEss (to visitor)—*‘ Do 
try this chair. It’s really quite comfortable for—er— 
an antique.’’—The Bystander. 





When the Weather Waxes Warm.—"“ These are 
the days when a man quarrels with his wife as to whe 
shall answer the doorbell.” 





“‘ITknow. It’s a question as to which looks the 
worst.’’—Washington Herald. 
Safe and Sane.—'‘‘Do you take this woman for 


better or worse?” 
“I do, jedge, I do. But I hopes we kin kinder 
strike an average.’’—Washington Herald. 


What’s the Use?—PostmMastER—" This letter is 
too heavy. You'll have to put on another stamp.” 

Coon—‘Sah, will that make it any lightah?’’—- 
Princeton Tiger. 





The Kind He Needed.— Aunt Chloe was burdened 
with the support of a worthless husband, who beat 
her when he was sober and whom she dutifully nurced 
and tended when he came home bruised and battered 
from a fighting spree. 

One Monday morning she appeared at the drug- 
store and asked the clerk for a “right pow’ful lini- 
ment foh achin’ in de bones.” 

“You might try some of this St. Peter’s prescrip- 
tion, aunty. It’s an old and popular remedy. 
Cures cuts, bruises, aches, and sprains. One dollar 
the bottle. Good for man and beast.” 

Aunt Chloe looked at the dollar bottle and then 
dubiously at her flat purse. ‘‘Ain’t yo’ got some foh 
so cents?” she ventured—‘‘ some foh jes’ on’y beasts? 
Ah want it foh mah ol’ man.’’—United Presbyterian. 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap has never 
offered premiums to 
induce sales. It is, in 
itself, a prize for the 
complexion. 


Established in 178. 
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20° Century 
Builder 


For Economy—Durability 
Architectural Possibility 


Concrete is THE building material of to-day. Fireproof 
Weatherproof—and with the Permanency of Stone. 


Dragon 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


should be specified, however, for the Cement is the 
vital element—the very Life of the Concrete. 


DRAGON is recognised by experts throughout the 
country as the very highest grade obtainable—abso- 
lutely uniform in quality. 

This is evidenced by the fact that for twenty pers 
DRAGON has been used exclusively in many of the 
most notable structures in the United States. Its man- 
ufacturers have been making the finest grade of 
Cement for more than three-quarters of aCENTURY 
Do not think of starting 
any sort of building until you 
have learned the possibil- 
ities and the economy of 
Concrete. Our latest book 
on Concrete Construction 

ontains much interesting 
and /; Ad, infor 

W, é shall be pleased to send 

it on request. 

Tell us your difficulties 
and the advice of our Ex- 
pert Consulting Engineer 
ts at your service without 
charge. Write us today, 


The Lawrence Cement Company 
ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, Pres’t 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


C.H. CEMENT & M. CO., Cumberland, Md. 

















Grove’s Music Simplifier 


is the only method of teaching pisno and 
organ music, by mail, that has received the 
endorsement of Josef Hofinunn, leading 
teachers and the American press 

Simple, practical, easily mastered even by 
children, it enables one to play the music first 
and learn the notes later, SEND FOR THE 
BOOKLET that describes the delightful 12 
| weeks’ course in Harmony and Thorough Bass 
and a wonderful low price summer proposition 


GROVE’S MUSIC SIMPLIFIER CO.,  - SCRANTON, PA. 






















A Happy 


Marriage 
Depends 
largely on a knowl- 


edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 

intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ic. everyday sovrces, 


Sexo (T ons ) logy 


by William H, Walling, A » M. D.., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
nowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Reowtelee a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a oo Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a M Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Turpart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub, Co., 713 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 











eat anything.”’ 





A Merry Widow.—‘ Is she wearing black for her 
last husband?” 

‘“‘No, for her next. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Sne looks stunning in it.’’-— 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


July 16.—Mohammed Ali, Shah of Persia, is de- 
throned, and the Crown Prince, Ahmed Mirza, 
is chosen in his stead. 


July 17.—The deposed Shah of 
his abdication, 


July 18.—Don Carlos of Bourbon, Pretender to the 
Spanish throne, dies. 


July 20.—The government of Argentina gives 
the Bolivian Minister his passports and recails 
its own Minister from La Paz, this action fol- 
lowing Bolivia’s refusal to accept the award set- 
tling her botindary dispute with Peru. 

The Clemenceau Cabinet is defeated in the French 
Chamber of Deputies and resigns. 


Persia announces 


July 22.—President Fallitres requests M. Aristide 
Briand to form a new cabinet. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


July 16.—President Taft informs a delegation of 
Congressmen of his attitude in favor of downward 
revision of the tariff. 

The selection of Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, as 
minister to China, is announced. 

July 17.—Secretary of War Dickinson issues an order 
forbidding the purchase of army supplies from 
trusts or combirations in restraint of trade. 


GENERAL 


July 18.—The second Hudson tunnel, connecting 
ersey City with Church and Dey streets, New 
York, is opened. 


July 20.—Orville Wright makes an aeroplane flight 
of one hour and twenty minutes at Fort Myer 

July 21.—The new sea-wall at Galveston, Texas, 
saves that city from serious damage by a hurricane. 





MESMERIZED 
A Poisonous Drug Still Freely Used. 





Many people are brought up to believe 
that coffee is a necessity of life, and the 
strong hold that the drug has on the system 
makes it hard to loosen its grip even when 
one realizes its injurious effects. 

A lady in Baraboo, writes: ‘‘I had used 

ars; it seemed one of the neces- 


coffee for ye 

sities of life. A few months ago, my health, 
which had been slowly failing, became more 
impaired, and I knew that un ess relief came 
from some source, I would soon be a physi- 
cal wreck. 

‘‘T was weak and nervous, had sick head- 
aches, no ambition, and felt tired of life. 
My husband wasalso losing his health. He 
was troubled so much with indigestion that 
at times he could eat only a few mouthfuls 
of dry bread. 

“We concluded that coffee was slowly 
seo us, and stopped it and used hot 
water. We felt Pra better, but it 
wasn’t satisfactory. 

‘‘Finally, we saw Postum advertised, and 
bought a package. I followed directions 
for making carefully, allowing it to boil 
twenty minutes after it came to the boiling 
point, and added cream, which turned it to 
the loveliest: ri¢h- -looking and -tasting drink 
I ever saw served at any table, and we have 
used Postum ever since. 

“I gained five pounds in weight in as 
many weeks, and now feel well and strong 
in every respect. My headaches have gone, 
and I am a new woman. - husband’s 
indigestion has left him, and he can now 
‘‘There’s a Reason.’ 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 





















Way Is 
Quickest 


e 
Mimeograph 


The preparation of the stencil on 
the typewniter takes but a few min- 
utes. It is an easy operation which 
does not require the soiling of the 
hands. The making of Mimeo- 
graph stencils is part of the business 
college training of all stenographers. 








Edison Kotary Mimeograph 


Write One 
Print the Rest 


From the original stencil the Mim- 
eograph prints 50 to 100 copies a 
minute. All neat, clear, clean du- 
plicates of the original. 

No other process gets results so 
soon or at so little expense— tlie 
Mimeograph half an hour and 20 
cents, for what the printer will take 
a day and $2.00 or more. 

And the Mimeograph is a low 
price machine. 

Booklet, free on request. 


A. B. Dick Company 


161-163 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
or 15 Murray Street, New York 








hr, | 


a a 

beautiful 
100-page 
Book “Modern 
Bathrooms’’ 


F you want your bathroom 
aba oa of eo 







os for "MOBER ERN ‘BATH. 
ROOMS,” It will rove an invalu- 
able aid in your cdouie ion of sanitary, practical 
bathroom Sxterer—the kind that look best - last 
longest and cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
‘““MODERN BATHROOMS ” explains by text and 
illustration the equipment of many bathrooms, 
gives many valuable suggestions for arrangement, 
decorations, tiling and teaches you how to select 
the best sanitary system at a minimum expenditure If yor 
contemplate building a new home, or remodeling the kethecom 
in the old, this book should be your guide, Send for your 
copy today. 
Enclose 6c postage, give name of your 


architect and plumber (if selected) 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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N No Advertiser Sion s a Contract 
TRIAL OFFER Signs 2 


Our New Half-Price e 
Havana Cigar 
ce When He Deals With Us 


ou have never before 


bout direct from maker, The usual advertising agent— Our Copy Staffis made up of the 
make you sor- 
spanndllaak cua cena before he shows results—wants a ablest men we know. Each can 


If hi bougl 
aid kak oor tee <a Prove § | One- to three-year contract. earn more here than anywhere 


this cigar will turn you Itat Our Then you must cling to that else, so long as he holds his own. 


from others to us A REc . 
%, 
a agent—whatever the outcome— _ But, when any man lets another 


permanently, 
Hand-madeof LONG, S Our make 

ene 2,/R F f «c-smok- If /for the full term agreed. cutee Sha, 26: Beer: Mee ee 
place. 


best ted Su- Vp, ce . . : er 

matra wrapper. cro selling cut It is buying a ‘‘pig in the poke.” 

tae neg, ,2=penditure It is also a poor way to place men’ For advertising is war, and ex- 
0, or . . 

oat makes it go jy | On their mettle. pensive war. The stakes are tre- 


twi fi H 
cigar, and the ~~ Faghoanng - mendous. There is no room for 


best Id rite us on x 
oie your business sta- We have abandoned contracts. incompetents. 


by mail 
y at tionery, or your 


our price. E i seit 
employer'sandwe Hf! Our business is solicited on one Men or agencies must rise or fall 


You Save will ship you 50 


Panolas, mild, me- Hf | basis only—on the claim to outsell by their victories or their defeats. 


dium or strong, as | 
preferred, expres any oth n i p ‘ 
prepaid. ia ial of y other concern in the field So, we make no contracts with 
ves u qe 
seca ie Bees in We expect to be compelled to our briliant men, and we ask none 
ten days ; otherwise re- make good. from any client. 


turn the remainder ex- 


press collect. me 
Packed air-tight, That is why we pay our Copy 


moisture-proof, during Chief $1,000 per week. That is 


July and August. Write 





There is a way to know if your 


right away. ‘why we work in Advisory Boards. 24vertising brings the utmost re- 
La Reclama Guban Factory 47,4 »,, |€ach session of which costs us $1 sults that are possible. 

101 B Lenox Avenue 4; IN. | | per minute. There is a way to prove—easily 

New York City We SBle eatin our ability—mass 224 quickly—if we can sell more 

FILLER | our experience—to invariably ful- than others. 
fill our claim. The proof can be given without 
WHERE YOUR Then we abide by results. will be such that no’ man can dis 
SAVINGS ARE % : : 
Advertisers may come to us pute it. 

nti conse without any commitment. They The result may be worth thou- 
Aare es ete ai: fs | may start in a small way, and ex- sands of dollars to you. We have 
York their number ie Icio. ‘The Industrial has || pand when results are apparent. made it worth millions to some. 


dealt with them for 16 years, more exclusively, 


Fee ee en ne ES ee They may quit us the moment J you are interested, ask us to 


hiefl ages k » 
“He is your #200 or $1,000, combined with similar || another concern shows the Power state the wa 
sums from hundreds of other clients, that we invest y: 
in that way. We pay you regular dividends at 5 per | ito sell more than we. 

| 

| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cent. You withdraw the prin- 


ASSETS cipal at_any time on 30 days’ 


1 ,900, 000 — , Dividends one, sestenad | Thus we are held to the mark. 

$ from the day we receive it.’ || We cannot relax, for our accounts LORD & THOMAS 
: The New York Banking Depart- J | 

ment supervises our business, as J} ATE OUTS only so long as no better 

required by the rigid protective J | 

laws of the State governing Sav- 7} man shows up. 
aan = pen ley Rnd 

files of the ‘Superintendent of ff} That is the only right way to ADVERTISING 
Silos to che inspection of every || place advertising, so that is the 

ied ie dens came ve g, Second National Bank Building 


one interested in making a safe 


inve t. | : P 
Surplus and Profits nis ot you our booklet ad ia wrenet- ean ee Fifth Ave. and Twenty-eighth St., New York 
$138,000 and more detailed information. | . » . ss Trude Bldg., 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. We deal with our men on a simi- —___—— 
9 Times Building, Broadway & 42d St., New York City | lar basis. Address either office. They are equally equipped. 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


is menaced by a wilful ignor- i It is frank and sound counsel toward the The heart of society is the home, 

The Home To-day ance of and Smiles ral with Marriage. proper fulfilment of the marriage bond Happy Home. and the heart of the home is the 

the laws of nature. Dr. H.S. POMEROY, the author of which will save many a bitter life or ruined home. cradle. Topics directly relating to the welfare of mother 

this book, speaks on this delicate subject from a phy- and child should be conscientiously read. 

sician’s point of view. Maternity. The author speaks with the utmost di- fe 

Love Much needed advice on courtship and the fun- WAP and propery on this subject ; pont ee. — of Mesias, Prank: Danette paost 
* damental truths under} a happy marriage _ its perversion and its far-r eaching effects talks by CERSOr Wholesome, practical, 

is here given in a wholesome ea saad straightforward. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor 


























Do You If so, The Preparation |( |; iRARY OF RELIGIOUS POETRY 


A char HOW ming and helpful book for of Manuscripts for the 
“ A collection of the best poetry of all ages and lands, 
girls by py FRase ee WILLARD. . Printer will show you}] including 1,888 poems, Soruuuaien the verse of 716 


reathes the best TO thoughts and the Ww 2 i. 
” ite how to prepare your co authors, Edited by PHiLip SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 
ae: mentions of its elited a thor. Fr prep y Py oval bro’ cloth, 1049 pave. fer oe gn authors, 


z Sowa in cloth. Mg $1 and tell you to whom to 
rnb 8 new NY vai” Ysa it, Paice. 75 curs.” PUNK. © WAG: | Tas WiehALLS COMPANY, abe EW YOR 
NALLS COMPANY, New York. ’ ey 
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